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Mifcellaneous State Papers. From Iso! to 1726. 2 vols, 4te. 
14. 165, boards, [Concluded from vol. xlv. p.410.] Cadell. 


HE fecond volume of thefe Papers commences ‘with lets 
ters of king Charles I. lord Carlifle, and fecretary 
Conway, to the duke of Buckingham, copied from the Har- 
leian colle€tion. ‘The noble editor prefaces thafe various pieces 
with judicious remarks.. He obferves, that Charles writes ina 
ftyle of compofition much fuperior to his father; and that it 
feems evident from the domeftic feuds between the king and 
queen, that the latter did not gain an afcendant over her huf- 
band, till after the death of Villiers. 
The following Letter affords fufficient evidence of the un- 
happy divifions which fubfifted between thofe royal perfonages 
at this time. 


« King Charles to the Duke of Buckingham. 
< Steenie, , 

‘ You know what patience I have had with the unkind ufages 
of my wife, grounded upon a belief that it was notin her na- 
ture, but made by ill inftruments, and overcome by your per- 
fuafions to me, that my kind ufages would be able to rectify 
thofe mifunderftandings. I hope my ground may betrue, but E 
am fure you have-erred in your opinion ; for I find daily worfe 
and worle effects of ill offices done between us, my kind ufages 
having no power to mend any thing. Now neceflity urges me 
to vent myfelf to you in this particular, for griefis cafe being 
told to a friend; and becaufe 1 have many obligations to my 
mother-in-law (knowing that thefe courfes of my wiie’s are fo 
much againft her knowledge, that they ate contrary to her ad- 
vice), | would do nothing sage her daughter that may 
tafte of any harfhnefs, without adverti ng her of the reafons and 
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2 Mifcellaneous State Papers. 


neceffity of the thing ; therefore I have chofen you for this pur- 
pofe, becaufe you having been one of the chief caufes that hath 
withheld me from thefe courfes hitherto, you may well be one 
of my chief witneffles, that I have been forced into thefe courfes 
now. You muft therefore advertife my mother-in-law, that I 
muft remove all thofe inftruments that are caufes of unkindnefs 
between her daughter and me, few or none of the fervants be- 
ing free of this fault in one kind or other; therefore I would 
be glad that fhe might find a means to make themfelves fuitors 
to be gone: if this be not, I hope there can be no exceptions 
taken at me, to follow the example of Spain and Savoy in this 
particular, So requiring a fpeedy anfwer of thee in this bu- 
finefs (for the longer it is delayed, the worfe it will grow), I reft, 
‘ Your loving, faithful, conftant friend, 

' Cuartes R.’ 


- Onthe letters of lord Carlifle and fecretary Conway to the 
duke of Buckingham, it is alfo remarked in the introduion, 
that they fhow the minute accounts which were fent the duke 
of even'the flighteft incidents at court, as well as the fervile 
ftrain in which this fingular favourite was addreffed by thofe 
correfpondents. 

Number II. contains various letters between Mr. de Vie, the 
duke of Buckingham, fir. William Beecher, and lord Conway, 
concerning the ifle of .Rhé expedition. Thefe documents are 
copied from the originals in the Paper-office, and throw ad- 
ditional light on the mifcondu& which accompanied that tranf- 
action ; but they fully invalidate any imputation unfavourable 
to the perfonal courage of Buckingham. 

Number IIL. contains Papers about a fecret treaty with the 
Flemings, likewife obtained from the Paper-office. This ne- 
gociation between Charles I. and fome principal members of 
the {tates of Flanders-and Brabant, has not been meationed by 
any of the numerous hiftorians of his reign; but fufficient 
evidence is here produced, that the king entertained the pro- 
ject, though it feems to have been too arduous an under- 
taking, whether we confider the weak ftate of Charles’s go- 
vernment atthe time, or the terms on which he ftood with 
foreign powers. 

Number IV. prefents us with a variety of papers, giving 
fome*aceount of the Scotch troubles, from the year 1637, to 
1641, inclufive. Thefe-documents, which the noble editor 
juftly confiders as fome of the moft important in his collec- 
tion, are partly tranfcribed from the archives of the family of 
Hamilton, and partly from the Paper-office ; except the jour-. 
nal of the council of peers, whichis copied from the Harleian 
manufcripts. 
The 
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The following journal of the conferences near Berwick, re 
Jative to a pacificition, cannot fail of being acceptable to every 
reader who would inveltigate the difpofition and views of the 
different parties in thofe times. 


* Council at his Excellency the Lord General’s tent, the 11th 
| of june, 1639. : 


Prefent. His Majesry. 
The Lord General, Earl of Salifbury, 
Earl of Effex, Earl of Berkhire, 
Farl of Holland, Mr. Treafurer. 
Mr, Secretary Coke, 
Earl of Rothes, Lord of Loudon, 
Earl of Dumfermline, Sheriff of Tiviotdale, 


¢ All thefe commiffioners being fet in the room of canfultation, 
my lord general began tofpeak. Whereupon inftantly his ma- 
jelly came in, unexpected peradventure to the Scottifh commif- 
fioners; who being fet, all four, on one fide, with their backs 
to the tent door, his majefly pafied by them without taking no- 
tice of them, neither did they kneel, only the earl of Rothes 
made fome offer, as if defirous to kifs the kiog’s hand ; but his 
majefty taking his chair on the further fide of the table, all the 
commiffioners ftood up; and the king commanding all out of 
the room that were not commiffioners, namely, the lord marquis 
of Hamilton, the lord duke of Lenox, and fome lords that 
waited on his majefty, began to {peak, fo near to this parpofe, 
as could, by notes or memory of fome prefent, be colleéted. 

‘ The King } My lords, you cannot but wonder at my unex- 

efted coming hither; which I would myfelf have fparéd, were 
it not to clear myfelf of that notorious flander laid upon me, 
That I fhut my ears from the juft complaints of my people ia 
Scotland ; which | never did, nor fhall. But on the other fide, 
I fhall expec from them, to do as fubjeéts ought; and upon 
thefe terms [ fhall never be wanting to them. | 

‘ Rothes.| To this the earl of Rothes made anfwer, but with 
a low voice, that his fentences could hardly at any diftance be 
vnderftood. Thus much in general was colleéted, that the ef- 
fcét of his fpeech was a juftification of all their a&tions. . 

‘ The King | My lord, you go the wrong way in feeking to 
juftify yourfelves and actions ; for though | am not come hither 
with any purpofe to aggravate your offesces, but to make the 
faireft conftruction of them that they may bear, and lay afide all 
differences; yet, if you ftand upon your juftification, I fhall nor 
command but where J am fure to be oveyed. 

‘ Rothes.] Oar .coming ‘is not to juftify our ations, orto ca- 
pitulate, but to fubmit ourfelves to the cehfure of your majelty ; 
if fo be we have committed any thing contrary to the laws and 
cuftoms of our coungry..: it 24 

‘ The King.) I never tock. upan me to give end to any dif- 
ference, but where both parties firft fubmitted themfelves unto 
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4 Mifcellaneous State Papers. 


my cenfure; which, if you will do, I fhall do you juflice tothe 
utmok of my knowledge, without partiality. 

_ § Rothes.] Our religion and confcience is now in queftion, 
which ought to receive another trial. Befides this, neither have 
we power of ourfelves to conclude any thing, but to reprefent it 
20. our fellows. 

‘ The King.] If you have no power to fabmit it to my judg- 
ment, go on with your juftification. 

* Rothes.| This is it which we defire, that thereby the fub- 
jets of both kingdoms may come to the truth of our aGtions ; 
for ye know not the reafon of our aétions, nor we of yours. 

* The King.] Sure I am, you are never able to juftify all 
your actions ; the beft way therefore were, to take my word, and 
to fubmit all unto my judgment. 

_ © Rothes.] We have reafon to defire liberty for our public 
juftification, feeing our caufe hath received fo much wrong, 
both in the foundation, relation, and in the whole carriage of 
the bufinefs. 
' © Loudon.| Since your majefty is pleafed to diflike the way of 
jaftification, we therefore will defert it; for our purpofe is no 
other but to enjoy the freedom of that egos which we know 
your majefty and your kingdom do profefs ; and to prevent all 
fuch innovations as be contrary to the laws of the kingdom, and 
all alterations of that religion which we profefs. Which finding 
ourfelves likely to be deprived of, we have taken this courfe, 
wherein we have not behaved ourfelves, nor proceeded, any 
otherwife than becometh loyal fubjeéts; and as we are bound to 
give account to the high God of heaven, our fole defires are, 
that what is point of religion may be judged by the pradtice of 
the church eftablifhed in that kingdom; wherein we feek God’s 
honour in the firft place. 

‘ The King.) Here his majefty interrupted this long intended 
declaration, faying, That he would neither anfwer any pro- 
pofition which they made, nor receive any, but in writing. 

‘ Then they withdrew themfelves to a fide table, and wrote 
this following fupplication. 

¢ The humble defires of his majefty’s fabjeéts in Scotland. 
“© Firft, It is our humble defire, that his majefty would be 
racioufly pleafed to affure us, that the adts for the late af- 
embly holden at Glafgow, by his majefty’s indiftion, fhall be 
ratified by the enfuing parliament to be holden at Edinburgh, 
July 23, fince the peace of the kirk and kingdom cannot admit 
farther prorogation. | | 

* Secondly, That his majefty, from his tender care of the 
prefervation of our religion and laws, will be gracioufly pleafed 
to declare and affure, that itis his will, that all matters eccle- 
fiaftical be determined by the affemnbly of the kirk, and matters 
civil, by parliament; which, for his majefty’s honour, and 
keeping peace and order among his fubjeéts, in the time of his 
majefty’s perfonal abfence, ,would be holden at fet times, once 


.in two or three years, 
‘ Thirdly, 
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* Thirdly, That. a bleffed pacification may be fpeedily 
brought about, and his majefty’s fubjeéts may be fecured, our. 
humbtie defire is, that his majefty’s fhips, and forces by land, 
be recalled: that all perfons, fhips, and goods arrefted, be re- 
ftored, and we made fafe from invafion: and that all excom-: 
municate perfons, incendiaries, and informers againft the king- 
dom (who have out of malice caufed thefe commetions for their 
own private ends) be returned, to fuffer their deferved cenfure 
and punifhment; and fome other points, as may beft conduce 
to this happy pacification. 

‘ As thefe are our humble defires, fo it is our grief, that his 
majefty fhould have been provoked to wrath againit us, his moft 
humble and loving fubje&ts ; and fhall be our delight, upon his 
miajefty’s gracious aflurance of the prefervation of our religion 
and laws, to give example to others, of all civil and tem- 
poral obedience, which can be required or expefted of loyal 
fubjedts. 

* The King.] This fupplication being prefented and read, his 
majeity faid, he could give no fudden anfwer to it; fubjoining, 
here you have  dahehied your defires ; as much as to fay, Give 
us all we defire ; which, if no other, than fettling of your re- 
ligion and laws eftablifhed, I never had other intentions than to 
fettle them, His. majefty withal told them, that their propo- 
fitions were a little too rude at the firft. 

© Loudon.| We defice your majefty, that our grounds laid 
down, may receive the moft favourable conftruien. 

‘ The King.] 1 proteft I have no intention to furprize you, 
bot I withal defire you to confider, how you ftand too ftri@ly 
upon your propofitions. Here his majefty again protefted, that 
he intended not to alter any thing, either in their laws or re- 
ligion, that had been fettled by fovereign authority. Neither 
will I, faith he, at all encroach upon your laws by my pre- 
rogative; but the queftion wiil be at laft, Who hall be the 
judge of the meaning of thofe laws? His majeity then farther 
told them, that their pretences were fair, but their actions 
otherwife. 

‘ Rothes.] We defire to be judged by the written word of the 
laws. Here he proceeded in juftifying the aflembly at Glafgow. 

‘ The Kirg.] You cannot expect the ratification of that af- 
fembly, feeing the eleftion of the members of it were not law- 
ful, nor was there any free choice of them. 

‘ Rothes, There was nothing done in it, which was not an- 
fwerable to the conftitutions of the church. Adding, That there 
is no other way for fettling differences in religion, but by fuch an 
affembly of the kirk. 

‘ Tie King.| That affembly was neither free nor lawfuj, 
and fo confequently the proceedings could not be lawfal, 
But when I fay one thing, and you another, who fhall judge ? 

. © Rothes.] The book of the affembly thall be brought to your 
majefty to judges; wherein “7 majefty fhall not find apy thing 
3 con- 
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conftitated, but what fhall be watranted by other general af- 
femblies. 

* Loudon.| Here the lord Loudon began to make a relation of 
the nature of the affembly, f*ying, How that in every parifh 
there is a prefbyter, and a lay elder who in every affembly 1s 
joined with the minifter. And this order he affirmed to be fo 
fettled by the reformation, as is to be found in the book of dif- 
cipline, which is authentic of itfe!f, and ever heretofore received, 
without needing to be confirmed by act of parliament, it having 
been continually ob/erved, as valid, enough of itfelf, though it 
had not fo been ratified. 

‘ The King.| The book of difcipline was never ratified, eis 
ther by king or parliament; bat ever rejecied by them.  Be- 
fides this, there was never in any aflembiy,; fo many lay elders as 
in this. 

_ © Rothes.] Lay elders have been ia all affemblies, and, in 
fome, morethan of the clergy. And in this affembly, every lay 
elder was fo well inftructed, as that he could give judgment 
of any one poiut, which .fhould be called in queftion before 
them. ) 

- © Tbe King.| To affirm thus much of a truth, feems very ri- 
diculous ; namely, that every illiterate perfon fhould be able to 
be a judge of faith and religion, Which yet, his majefty faid, 
was very convenient and agreeable to their difpofition ; for by 
that means they might chofe their own religion, 

‘ Loudon.} Here this lord began by feveral arguments, to 
juftify that affembly, affirming it to have power to punifh any 
offences. Againft this his majefty excellently difputed ; and’ if 
any reafon would have fatisfied them, they might there have 
been fatisfied. But the time being far -pafled (for by this time 
it was full one o’clock) the lord Loudon defited his majefty to 
know what grounds they fhould go upon. 

‘ The King.| Do you get power to know what your fall de- 
fire is, with your reafons for it. Lay down alfo, that you defre 
nothing but the fettling of your laws and religion ; and that you 
acknowledge my fovereignty, and will yield me all temporal and 
civil obedience. 

‘ Loudon.) We befeech your majefly, we may have a note for 
our direction. 

- © Tbe King.} It is not fit for us to give it, but for you to fay 
what you defire. 

‘ Loudon.) Our defires are, to enjoy our liberties, according 
to the laws. 

‘ Rethes.] Then that earl offered to prove, that there had 
been nothing done in that general affembly contrary to the 
Jaws. . 

‘ Loudon.] At length, this lord; by his majefty’s command- 
ment, drew a note, to this purpofe, how that their defires were 
only to enjoy their religion and liberty, according to the eccle- 
fiaftical and civil laws of that kingdom; and to clear the par 
ticular 
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ticular grounds of fuch their defires; and what. other things 
proved not fo, they were not to infift upon them. ' 

© {be King.} 1 have all this while difcourfed with difadvan- 
tage, feeing what I fay; Iam obliged to make good; but ye 
are men of honour too; and therefore, whatever ye affent unto, 
if others refufe, ye are alfo obliged to make it good. 

‘ Then, Thorfday morning being appointed: for a fecorid 
meeting, his majefty went to his pavilion to dinner. All the 
commiflioners were feafted by his excellency.. After dinner 
nothing was publicly debated ; only fome, private conferences 
and difcourfes pafled for a while betwixt feveral parties; for 
within an hour, or little more, after dinner, the Scottifh com- 
miffioners departed to their camp at Dunce, 

« The note, forementioned to be drawn by the lord Loudon, 
containing their humble defires, was this which followeth, and 
was prefented the fame 11th of june. 


‘Memorandum: written by the lord Loudon’s-own hand. 


‘¢ That our defires are only for the enjoying of our religion 
and liberty, according to the ecclefiaftical and civil laws of his 
‘majefty’s kingdom. ane 

** "lo clear, by fufficient grounds, that the particnlars which 
we humbly crave, are fuch; and fhall not infil to crave any 
point which is not fo warranted ; and that we humbly offer all 
civil-and temporal obedience to his majefty, which can be re- 
quired or expected of loyal fubjects.” 

' © Heréunto, on Thurfday following, was this following an- 
{wer returned; ‘* That whereas his majefty hath received, the 
iith of June, a fhort paper of the general grounds and limits 
of their humble defires, he is gracioufly pleafed to make this 
anfwer ; that if their defires be only the enjoying of their re- 
ligion and ljberty, according to the ecclefiaftical and civil laws 
of his majefty’s kingdom of Scotland, his majefty doth not only 
agree to the fame, but fhall always protect them to the utter- 
moft of his power: and if they fhail not infil upon any thing 
but that which is to be warranted, his majefty will moft willingly 
and readily condefcend to it; fo that, in the mean time, they pay 
unto ftim that civil and temporal obedience, which can be juftty 
sequired and expected of loyal fubjects.” 


It appears from a fubfequent paper, that though the Scots re- 
fufed to accept the reafonable terms which had been offered 
by his majefty, they were extremely ill provided, either in 
arms or money, for entering upon the courfe of aétion which 
foon afterwards commenced. We are informed, that one of 
the bef lords of the covenant could not obtain two hundred 
and fifty pounds to berrow, though he offered his own bond, 
and two fureties. . 

_ Among thofe interefting Papers, we meet with the minutes 
ef acabinet council, held at London, Aug. 16, 1640, rela- 
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tive to the king’s jourrey to the North, upon the march of 
the rebels ; but this we muft decline to infert, on account of 
its length, and that of the preceding quotation, 

However apparent might be the expediency of the king’s jour- 
ney to the North, at this important junéture, he feems to have 
been no better prepared than the rebels, for the exigence of 
the occafion. Of this there needs no other evidence than the 
minutes of the council of peers at York, which occupy ninety 
pages of this volume, and are therefore too long to be de- 
tailed. The impoverifhed ftate of the royal finances is far- 
ther confirmed’ by the difpatches from fecretary Vane, who 
accompanied the king, to his colleague Windebank, which 
alfo afford a number of other interefting anecdotes, too tedious 
to mention. 

Number V. contains two papers, from the Harleian manu- 
fcripts, relating to Monmouth’s rebellion ; one is an account 
of the battle of Sedgemoor, by king James; and the. other, 
farther information, refpecting the fame fubje&t, by Mr. Wade. 
Our readers will obferve, ‘that the noble editor has paffed over 
the reign of Charles II. this period of the Britifh hiftory having 
been lately fo much elucidated, in confequence of the ddcu- 
ments which have been publithed by fir John Dalrymple and 
Mr, Macpherfon. 

The next. Number comprehends extras from king: Wil- 
liam’s Letters relative to the Partition Treaty. 

Number VII. contains the Somers Papers in the poffeffion 
of the earl of Hardwicke. The valuable manufcripis of lord 
Somers filled upwards of fixty volumes in quarto, but fo many 
of them were confumed bya fire which broke out at Lincoln’s- 
Inn, in’175z, that the ‘honourable Charles Yorke, in. whofe 
pofleffion they were, could refcue from the flames no more 
than what he afterwards bound in a folio volume. The firft 
of thofe Papers, with which we are prefented, contains notes 
of what pafled'in the convention upon the day.the queftion 
was moved in the houfe of commons, concerning the. abdi- 
cation of king James; but being much too extenfive for in- 
fertion, we muft refer our readers to the work. 

Almoft all the other papers in this number are letters, 
chiefly to or from lord Somers, whofe authority as a lawyer 
and a ftatefinan, was held in the greateft eftcem. 

Number VIII. contains Papers relative to lord Oxford’s ad- 
minifiration, and the treaty of Utrecht, copied from the ori- 
ginals in the Paper-office. In the prefatory introdution to 
this Number, an anecdote is related of queen Anne, which it 
would be improper to with hold from our readers, 
| . * Queen 
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¢ Queen Anne frequently attended her cabinets; and lord 
Bolingbroke affured a late great minifter, from whom the editor 
had it, that fhe herfelf propofed the famous reftraining orders to 
the duke of Ormond, which his lordthip folemnly declared he 
had not been apprized of ; and in the firft emotion, was goin 
to have objeéted to them; but after the queen had delivered 
her pleafure to the lords, fhe made a fign with her fan at her 
mouth, which lord Bolingbroke knew fhe never did, but when 
fhe was determined on a meafure; he, therefore, unhappily 
for himfelf and his country, acquiefced ; and infinuated, when 
he told the ftory, that the advice was folely fuggefted by his rival 
lord Oxford. Sir William Temple obferves very truly in his 
Memoirs, on a fimilar occafion, that when princes call their 
counfellors together, it fhould be with a’ refolation to hear what 
they have to fay, before a meafate is determined: and that to 
have counfellors, who do not give counfel, is a iolecifm in go- 
vernment.’ 


Number IX, includes various papers in the poffeffion of the 
earl of Hardwicke,. relative to lord Stair’s embaffy in France. 
In this correfpondence we meet with the firft movements to- 
wards the pardon of lord Bolingbroke, which feems to have 
originated in the favourable reprefentations ‘of lord Stair. 

Number X. contains two letters, copied from the originals 
in the Paper-office, as a fequel to lord Stair’s embafly. 

The laft article in the volume comprifes four letters from the 
Paper-office, the firft three from Mr. Robinfon, (afterwards lord 
Grantham) td Mr. Delafaye, and the remaining one from Mr. 
Keen to Mr. Robinfon. 

Having now finifhed the general account of thofe Papers, it 
remains to acknowledge the ‘great judgement difplayed in 
their publication by thé noble editor, whv has every where 
elucidated them with fuch obfervations as evince his extenfive 
acquaintance with hiltory. 

Should we afcribe the mafterly execution of the editorial 
office, in part, to the rev. Dr. Douglas, refidentiary of St. 
Paul’s, we have lord H’s authority for, fach a declaration, 
in the Preface, where the ufeful affiftance, and eminent qua- 
lities of that gentleman, are mentioned in the warmeft terms. — 
The following note, relative to a letter in the Appendix to the 
firft volume of thofe Papers, has been communicated to the 
authors of the Critical Review. 


‘The editor of this colleGion wifbes for an opportunity of acknowledg- 
‘* ing his miftake in giving the letter about Fane Shore, as printed for 
“¢ the firfl time, when it had been already communicated to the public by 
*¢ Mr. Walpole, im his Hiftorical Doubts. Should thefe Papers come to a 
‘* fecond edition, the error foall be fet right, by omitting this Letter, aud 
‘$ gnferting fome other.” 


The 
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The Hiftory and Antiquities of ibe Countits of Weltmorland and 
Cumberland. 2y Jofeph Nicolfon, E/g. and Richard Burn, 
LL.D. 2 Vols. to, 2. 2s, Cadell, [Concluded, from vol. 
xlv. p. 265.] 


eee volume is compiled upon the fame plan:as the firft:: 

it contains'a minute inveftigation of every ftone and every 
foot of land, a tirefome enquiry into the families of every 
patifh andcorner, in the county of which it treats.—Readers, 
who are not natives of Weftimorland and Cumberland, may 
not be very curious to know whether a private family in thofe 
counties can trace its pedigree through ten or a dozen 
reigns; or whether a particular chapel was founded before 
the Conqueft or fince: nor will readers who do not: live im- 
mediately in, or very near to, the parifh of Afpatria, or Af 
patrick, which is in the barony of Allerdale: below Derwent, 
be much obliged to Mr. Nicholfon and Dr. Burn. for: in- 
forming them that the parifh in queftion * was fo firft named 
from Gofpatric, earl of Dunbar, father of Waldieve, firft lord 
of Allerdale ;’ nor will they acknowledge any great obligations 
to the hiftorians, who kindly inftruét them that * this. parith 
is bounded by Elne tiver from the foot of Etme bridge, clofe to 
the ring dike that parts Allerby and Crofby fields, and fo, along 
that ring hedge northwards to the divifion between Hayton and 
Canonby fields, sen turning eaftward between Hayton and Al- 
lanby meadows, and fo as the divifion parts between Newton 
demefne and Afpatria’s north riding, fo dire&ly eaftward along 
the common to the middle, of Broodhead, and _/o into, Crum- 
bock, aad then up that beck to Prieft croft, fo turning weft- 
ward by the ring hedge of Leeftigg to Kinggate, aud then to 
Bageray lane end, and fo along the hedge which fevers Bray- 
ton demefne from Baggray field to Elubrig clofe, and fo to the 
foot thereof,’ and fo to Mr. Nicholfon and Dr. Burn alone know 
where; till at laft we find ourfelves, juft where we fet out, 
viz, in a little parifh in a corner of Cumberland, of which 
few have ever heard, but its inhabitants. 

This volume, however, as well as the former, contains 
much to pleafe enquiry, and much to gratify curiofity. The an- 
tiquarian difcovers himfelf in fomething more than phrafeology ; 
and we every where trace a genius equally laborious and inde- 
fatigable, whether the tafk be to inveitigate a controverted point 
in hiftory, or to adjuft the oppofite claims of different parifhes — 
to a particular family or a flip of land. ‘To this volume, as 
to the firft, is prefixed a large, and, as it appears, an accu- 
rate map of the county, of which it contains the hiftory, - 

vide 
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vided into its wards. Here too we find an appendix, which 
contains, among other curious matter, an alphabetical ca- 
talogue of rare and curious plants growing wild about Kendal, 
and other places in the coanty of Weftmorland. The authors 
have fubjoined a gloffiry of the antiquated words that occur in 
the work ; which: might have tncluded certain-words and ex- 
preffions: fufficiently abfolete and antiquated, to be found 
only in this hiftery, and in our tranilation of the Bible, or in 
books written about that period. | 

A few of the moft curious paffages we fhall tranfcribe, from 
this volume, for the entertainment of thofe of our readers, who 
would think themielves perhaps but ill paid, if they were 
obliged to pick them out from a load of lefs interefting and 
amufing matter. 

A charter of certain lands given by king Athelftan, is a 
beautiful fpecimen of the artlefs fimplicity of former days, in 
the manner of conveyancing— 


‘ I king Athelftan, gives to Pallan, 
Odcham ‘and Rodcham ; 

Als quid, and als fayre, 

Als ever they: myne weare : 
Aad yar to witaefs Maulde my wife.’ 


For this we are referred to Drake’s Hiftoria Angto-Scotica, 
p.160. It affords a ftriking contraft to the prolixity of a mo- 
dern conveyance ; and nothing can mark more pointedly the 
unfufpicious confidence. of former days than the circumftance 
of naming his wife as the only witnefs. Mauch is continually 
faid about the prefent corruption of manners—Point out any 
nation which abounds in laws and lawyers, and whofe law 
proceedings are verbofe and prolix ; and the manners of that 
nation will appear to be corrupt. 

The fubfequent paragraph contains fomething wonderful. 


7 


‘ In the river Irt the inhabitants at low water gather pearls, 
and the jewellers buy them of the poor people fora trifle, but fell 
them at a good price. And it ts faid, that Mr. Thomas Patrick- 
fon, Jate of How in this county, having employed divers poor 
inhabitants to gather thefé pears, obtained fuch a quantity as he 
fold to the jewellers in London for above Sool.’ 


In another pafiage we find fomething not lefs curious— 


‘ The town of Egremont was an ancient burgh, and fent 
burgeffes to parliament ; until the burghers becoming poor and 
unable (at leaft unwilling) to pay their burgefles their wages, 
they to free themfelves from that future burden did petition 
the king and parliament that they might be exempted from that 


charge.’ 
. We 
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We alfo have petitions; but not from towns, that they may 
not fend burgeffes to parliament, not from burgeffes, that they 


may nor fit. 
Speaking of the collieries at Whitehaven, our hiftorians 
mention fome curious circamftances. 


¢ The late Mr. Spedding, who was the great engineer of thefe 
works, having obferved that the fulminating damp could only 
be kindled by flame, and that it was not liable to be fet on fire 
by red hot iron, nor by the {parks produced by the collifion of 
flint. and fteel, invented a machine, in which while a ifteel 
wheel is turned round with avery rapid motion, and flints are 
applied thereto, great plenty of fiery {parks are emitted, that 
afford the miners {uch a light as enables them to carry on their 
work in clofe places, where the flame of a candle, or lamp, 
would occafion dreadful explofions. Without fome invention 
of this fort, the working of thefe mines, fo greatly annoyed 
with thefe inflammable damps, would long ago have been im- 
practicable. 

¢ Bot not fo many mines have been ruined by fire as by in- 
wndations' And here that noble invention the fire-engine dif- 
plays its beneficial effeéts. It appears, from pretty exaét calcu- 
dations, that it would require about 550 men, or a power equal 
to that of 110 horfes, to work the pumps of one of the largeft 
fire-engines new in ufe (the diameter of whofe cylinder is feventy 
inches), and thrice that number of men to keep an engine of 
this fize conftantly at work: and that as much water may be 
raifed by an engine of this fize kept conftantly at work, as can 
be drawn up by 2520 men with rollers and buckets, after the 
manner now daily praétifed in many mines; or as much as can 


‘be borne up on the fhoulders of twice that number of men, as 


it is faid to be done in fome of the mines of Pera.—So preat is 
the power of the elaflic fteam of the boiling water in thofe en- 
gines, and of the outward atmofphere, which by their alternate 
actions give force and motion to the beam of this engine, and by 
it ro the pump rods, which elevate the water through tubes, and 
gifcharge it out of the mine. 

‘ There are four fire engines belonging to this colliery ; which, 
when ail at work, difcharge from it about 1228 gallons every 
minute, at thirteen ftrokes ; and after the fame rate 1,768,320 
‘gallons every twenty-four hours. By the four engines here em- 
ployed, nearly twice the above-mentioned quantity of water 
might be difcharged from mines that are not above fixty or fe- 
venty fathoms deep, which depth is rarely exceeded in the New- 
caftle collieries, or in any of the Englith collieries, thofe of 
Whitehaven excepted *.’ 


Ee 


¢ * For thefe obfervations on the coal mines at Whitehaven, we 
are obliged to the very ingenious Dr. Brownrigg’s notes on a beau- 
titul little poem of Dr. Daiton’s, on the return of two young Jadies 

from viewing thofe mines.” 
Of 
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Of the mountain Skidaw we are told, that “it is about 
eleven hundred yards perpendicular from the Broadwater. It 
rifes with two heads, d:ke unto Parnaflus; and, with a nd of 
emulation, bebolds Scruffel hill Jéfore it in Annandale in Scotland.” 
—That is, Skidaw and Scruffel were running a race, while 
our hiftorians were writing; the latter:got the ftart of the 
former, as far as Annandale; and Skidaw,’* with a kind of 
emulation, beheld Scruffel’ before it in Annandale in Scot. 
land.,—A word more of thefe two mountaiiis. 


‘By thefe two mountains, according as the mifty clouds rife 
or-fall, the people dwelling thereabouts make their prognof- 
tication of the change of the weather, and have a common ex- 
preffion, mre | 
« “If Skidaw hath a cap, 
Scruffel wots full well of that. 


‘ Like as there goes alfo another faying concerning the height 
of this hill with two others in the kingdom, 


© Skidaw, Lanvellin, and Cafticand, 
Are the higheft hills in all England.” 


‘This laft extraé&’ we have given, not ‘on account of the 
poetry, but of the profe. Like as there goes few paflages to 
compare to it, excépt in this hiftory. 

One word more of Skidaw— 


‘ Upon the top of this mountain there is a blue flate ftone, 
about a man’s height, which they call Skidaw.man, And a 
little farther fouth, upon the faid mountain top, was erected in 
the year 1689 an houfe five yards fquare, and four yards high, 
by Mr. John Adams the geographer, for placing his telefcopes 
and optic glaffes, having trom thence a full profpe& and view 
of thefe two counties, whereby he was enabled to give the better 
defcription thereof by dimenfions. But. he being arrefted, fir 
by his engraver for debt, and not long after by death, his pro- 
je@t proved abortive.’ 


We cannot think that the laft fentence of this paragraph 
correfponds either with the gravity or the. fenfibility of an 
hiftorian. © Hiftory would drop a tear upon the’ fate of fuch a 
man, and.not endeavour to fqueeze'a paltry:pun out of it. 
Who would not fooner have died ‘of ‘a broken heart, with 
Adams; than have lived to make a joke of fuch a death ! 

An epitaph in Ifel church, on fir Wilfrid Lawfon, knight, 
who died in April 1632, at the age of eighty-feven, will bear 
tranfcribing— 


© Even 
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¢ Even fuch is Time which takes in truft 
--' Our youth, and joys, and all we have, 
And pays us but with age and duft, 
Within the dark and filent grave : 
When we have wandred all our ways, 
Shuts up the ftory of our days : 
And from which earth, and grave, and duft, 
The Lord will raife me up, | truft.’ 


On Richard Senhoufe, bifhop of Carlifle, in 1644, we have 
the following note— 


« Of this Richard there is an anecdote in Mr. Sandford’s ma- 
nufcript account of Cumberland (of which, by the way, we do 
not vouch the authesticity:) he fays, he was. of a younger 
branch of fquire Senhoufe of Netherhall. And many good jefts 
pafled upon him. They were a conftant family of gameiters. 
And the country people were wont to fay, the Senhoufe’s learn 
to play at cards in their mother’s belly. And this doctor and 
another perfon, who was a ftranger to him, being engaged one 
day at tables, the doctor tripped the die fo pat, that the other 
exclaims, furely (quoth he) it is either the Devil or Dick Sen- 
honfe. [It is certain, the common people have a faying to this 
day (from whencefoever it might arife) ia cafe of any extraor- 
dinary aificalty, ‘© T will do it in fpite of the Devil and Dick 
Senhoufe.”] When he was a fcholar at Cambridge, coming into 
the country to fee his friends, his horfe happened to caft a fhoe, . 
and having nO money to pay the {mith withal,,Well, well, 
fays the {fmith, go your ways, when you are bifhop of Carliffe 
you will pay me. W hich he did in abundance of gratuity ; and 
was a religious and honeft paftor.’ 


In Bromfield church there is a moft bold and courageous 
epitaph— 
¢ Here lies intombed, J dare undertak-, 
The noble warrior Adam of Crookdake.’ 


The following is a curious anecdote relating to the church 
of Holm Cultram— 


¢ In 1581, on the reficnation of Chriftopher Symfon, the 
fame bifhop collates fir Edward Mandevil, clerk. In whofe 
time there is the following entry in the parifh regifter: memo- 
randum ; the Reeple of the church, being of the height, of sine- 
teen fathoms, fuddenly fell down to the ground, upon the firft 
day of January in the year 1600, about three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, and by the fall thereof brought down a great part of 
the chancel, both timber, lead, and walls; and after the faid 
fall, the fame continued ina very ruinous condition for the 
{pace of two years; during which time, there was much lead, 
wood, and ftone carried away. There was prefent at the fall 
Robert Chamber and myfelf (Edward Mandevile, then vicar 


there) 
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there) both of us being within the church at the very time of 
the fall, and yet by the good pleafure of God we eicaped all 
perils.—In 1602, by means of the bifkop of Carlifle a commif- 
fion was granted by the chancellor, maflers, and fcholars of the 
univerfity of Oxford under their common feal, to George Cur- 
ven gentleman, and me Edward Mandevile, for re-edifying a 
comely and fufficient chancel, taking and having towards the 
work the old materials of the chancel which was fallen and 
fhrunk, with the price of the lead fo fallen to rebuild a new 
one; which commiffion was executed by me Edward Mandevile 
accordingly ‘in 1602 and 1603. This work came to 18ol. and 
odds.—-This work being finifhed, it fo happened, that upon 
Wednefday the 18th of April 1604, one Chriftopher Hardon, 
carrying a live coal.and a candle into the roof of the church, 
to fearch for an iron chifel which his brother had left there, and 
the wind being exceeding ftrong and boifterous, it chanced 
that the coal blew out of his hand into a daw’s neft which was 
within the roof of the church, and forthwith kindled the fame, 
which fet the roof on fire, and within lefs than three hours it 
confumed and burned both the body of the chancel, and thé 
whole church, except the fouth fide of the low church, which 
was faved by meansof a ftone vault. Upon which great mifhap, 
Thomas Chamber and William Chamber did moft entraly and 
malicioufly put a bill into the exchequer, therein alledging that | 
the faid Hardon did burn the charch wilfully, by the procure- 
ment of Thomas Hardon, coufin of the faid Chrifiopber Har- 
don, and me Edward Mandevile, to whom the faid Chriftopher 
was fervant. This falfe accufation they went about to prove by 
divers witneffes, but they failed in the proof; and fothe mat- 
ter, when it came before the court, was difmifled.—In the fame 
year 1604, I the faid Edward Mandevile did re-edify the chan- 
cel of the faid church of my own voluntary will, which coft me 
88]. and fome odd money. And in the year 1606, the pa- 
rifhioners were commanded by the bifhop to repair the body of 
the church, who were taxed fo to do by the churchwardens and 
the fixteen men, who were-appointed for that purpofe.’ 


When mention is made of John Beft, bifhop of Carlifle, 
we find a fingular letter which he wrote to archbifhop Parker 
in 1567—but curiofity is not gratified by any. information 
relative to its fuccefs— 


«« [| have a commendam of a parifh called Rumald Church. 
Jt will expire within a year or lefs. The advowfon of the fame 
is offered to be fold to gentlemen of this country at unreafon- 
able fums of money. So that itis apparent the revenues thereof 
are like to come into temporal men’s hands, and the curse 
into fome unlearned afs’s, as many others are like to do 
in. thefe parts, unlefs your grace be a good ftay therein. For 
this caufe, and for that my charge here in the queen’s fer- 
vice doth daily increafe, and alfo that in time of wars } have 
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no refuge left to fly unto but only this, I am compelled to be 
a fuitor to your grace, for the renewing of my commendam 
for the time of my life. In doing whereof, your grace fhall 
_ both ftay the covetous gripe that hath the advow/on from his 
prey, the unlearned afs from the cure, where J have now a 
Jearned preacher, and bind me as I am otherwife moft bound to 
ferve and. pray for your grace’s long continuance in honour 
and godlinefs; your grace’s poor brother to command, Joannes 
Carliolenfis.” ; 


We muft ftop a moment, in turning over this -volume, to 
obferve what our writers fay of Charles Lyttelton, bithop of 
Carlifle, who died in 1768. * He was a friend to all mankind,’ 
we are told, * and never bad an enemy.’ The latter affertion is 
rather rath, and, if it could be true, conveys no defirable 
praife; fince it has already been contradi&ed by the former 
part of the fentence—for it was not fo late as 1768 that vir- 
tue had no enemics.—Moreover, a general panegyric is no 
panegyric; the portrait which looks at every one, ftrikes no 
one as looking particularly at him. 

Many a country fquire has been killed by a fall from a Jive 

horfe ; we cannot fufficiently admire the ingenuity of a George, 
lord Dacre, who, in the eleventh of Elizabeth, contrived to 
be killed, we are told, * by the fall of a wooden horfe, whereon 
he pradiifed to leap.’—Our hiftorians might have had their 
joke here with more propriety than on the death of poor 
Adams. 
‘The fubfequent: letter from Francis lord Dacres to queen 
Elizabeth, in the forty-fecond year of her reign, will be mat- 
ter of curiofity to our readers.—He was attainted of high 
treafon in the 12th of Elizabeth for being concerned in the 
affairs of Mary queen of Scots, whofe execution caft fuch a 
ftain upon the memory of Elizabeth. If Francis were not in- 
nocent, he writes at leaft with the fpirit of an innocent and 
injured man,—RHis uncle Leonard was certainly guilty. 


¢ Moft dread fovereign, 


‘ The caufe of this my prefumptaous: boldnefs in writing to 
your majefty is, my fudden, unwilling, and forced departure 
from your majefty and realm, for the which I moft humbly crave 
pardon, being the firft thing that ever was committed by me, 
wherein I might hazard your highnefs’s difpleafure, and yet be- 
twixt God and my confcience am free from all difloyalty or evil 
practices in thought, word, and deed againft your majefty and 
realm, whatfoever hath been or may be informed to the contrary 
by my unfriends, whereof | have gained many by my lord and 
father’s poffeffions, efpecially fuch as have been brought up by 
him from mean eftate to be gentlemen, and now live in all 
wealih and pleafure upon the lands that were my anceftors, who 

) have 
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have laboured to incenfe your majefty and council many un- 
truths againft me, which often hath taken effect with the lords. 
of your council, whereby I have endured many and great dif- 
trefies, but never with your majefty before this time; upon 
whom, as upon a fure pillar, next under God, I have always 
trufted, hoping ftill for happy performance of your majefty’s moft 
gracious promifes: in regard whereof, with the great and dutiful 
love and obedience that | have always borne to your majefty, 
hath caufed me not only to many hard fhifts for maintenance, 
after all that ] had was fpent, with the benevolence of all my 
friends, bat alfo to fuffer fo many and open injuries at ‘my ad-— 
verfaries hands, as the world may wonder that flefh and blood 
was able to fuffer the fame. It were too long to trouble your 
majefiy with the recital thereof, but leave them untouched and 
proceed in my purpofe, to fignify to your majefty the true caufe 
that hath driven me to take this courfe. Now continuing fill 
in this good hope, I have made my laft and moft hard fhift for 
providing a little money in felling my houfe, wherein I have 
received great lofs, to bring me up to attend your majelty’s good’ 
pleafure, ftill expecting an happy end; but in the mean-time, 
being within a week of taking my journey, your majefty’s com- 
miffioners in the furvey of the faid lands have not only difpoffeffed 
me, by virtue of a letter from my lord treafurer and written by 
your majefty’s command, of all thofe tenements which were re- 
turned to me both of the Gray ftocks lands, and alfo of the Dacres' 
which were purchafed and out of the concealment, but alfo have 
called me and very earneftly demanded the rents again at my 
hands that I have received thereof, (under favour be it fpoken) 
a hard cafe, that my lord of Arundel’s attainder fhould forfeit 
my lawful poffeffion, I being a true fubjeé&t. All thefe things 
confidered, with the want of friends to further your majefty’s 
good meaning towards me, the many and mighty adverfaries 
that I have fo near about you, which | fear me hath withdrawn 
your gracious favour from me, the many delays for anfwer of 
my lait petition put unto your majefty at Eafter lat, wherein I | 
made it knowo to your highnefs that I was not able to endure 
any longer without fome fpeedy relief, whereof I never had an- 
{wer ; the rents of the Dacres lands, which was the moft part of 
my maintenance, being received to the ufe of your highnefs, 
without any confideration of my poor eflate ; and now my law- 
ful poffeffion of all the reit taken from me by another man’s 
fault. The favour and commodity of the Lowthers and Carle- 
tons, which never deferved well .at your majefty’s hands, is like 
to receive and be preferred unto before me, of thofe lands which 
were my anceftors, and gone from me not by any offence com- 
mitted by me or my means, and by my only life and my fon’s: 
your majefty doth keep them. Under correction be it fpoken, 
my heart canoot endure that fuch evil men as they be, being 
the only maintainers of theft, befides their other bad beha- 
viours, which is well known to all men that have had dealings, 
Vou. XLVI. Fu, 17738. Gu with 
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with them, who have concealed your majefty’s title thefe twenty 
years, and.would have done for ever, if my adverfaries right had 
proved better than mine, They did'make means to me,. to have 
compounded with them to have rita spit bi majefty thereof ; 
which if I had done, Thad madea bett@r match for mylelf than I 
have done.as the cafe ftandeth. “And now-in the end they be fo 
liberally dealt. with, and myfelf (who I proteft may compare with 
the beft for my loyalty.and true:heart):to: be fo little efteemed of, 
and without any.seward at all; thefezhings have not only driven 
me out Of all pood hope at your. majefty’s-haads, -but of all other 
refuge, in fuch fort, as knowing my title to be clear to, Strange- 
waie’s lands, yet confidering the intereft. that my Jord chamber- 
lain and fir Thomas Scifell’s fom hath in thefe lands from your 
majefty, no hope there is at all for me to attain unto them, , but 
muft let\them reft'in their hands that have no right, arming my~ 
felf with; patience to abide what poverty may enfue. Now con- 
fidering all thefe aforefaid hard dealings, as ajfo all that Was 
towards my.tord of Arundel and the lord William doth’ receive 
credit and commodity of thofe lands, and: thofe! that wereé ‘to- 
wards me. difplaced of their offices with mot hard Speeches; 
feeing the cafe to ftand fo hard again me, and that I have she 
laft penny Of maintenance that ever I can. make,,befides the 
reat debt I am in, having no fhift now left me,whereby,.to 
ive, To beg I am afhamed, To work I cannot, To waatd will 
not, therefore I am forced to feek for maintenance whére | may 
with credit gain the fame, and have determined to employ that 
little that fhould have brought me to attend-upon your majetty, 
to carry meelfewhere. I have taken my fon with me, for that I 
have left him nothing to tarry behind me. withal.; and if God 
hath; provided a living for us we will live together; if not, we 
will ftarve together. And for my daughters, I commit. them to 
God and fuch friends as it fhall pleafe him to provide. forthem. 
Thus trofting in your. majefty’s moft princely clemency. in to- 
lerating this: my forced and moft unwilling departure, which I 
rmoft:humbly crave'at your majefty’s hands, I will daily pray to 
the Almighty for the prefervation of your majefty’s reign in all 
happinefs to continue. From Crogling the 17th of September 1589. 
* Francis Dacres.’ 


The plague has not confined its ravages to cities; it has 
made its dreadful appearance alfo in the country—In 1598, it 
fwept away from only four places in Cumberland, Penrith, 
Kendal, Richmond, and Carlifle, 8156. 

Of the parifh.of Arthuret we are told that 


¢ Archy (Armftrong) jefter to king James and king Charles 
the firft, often mentioned in the annals of thofe times, was born 
in this parifh, and lies buried here amongft his fellow-parifhion> 
ers. He was banifhed the court upon the following occafion : 
when news came to London that the Scots were all in an uproar 
about the liturgy which archbifhop Laud was for forcing upon 


them, 
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them, the archbifhop haftening to court, .Archy, as he paffed by” 
fays, ‘* Who’s fool now ?” Whereupon, :prefently after, appears 
an order in the. council book,—-** Ordered, That Archibald 
Armftrong, the king’s fool, be banithed the.court, .for {peaking 
difrefpe&tfal words of the lord archbifhop. of Canterbury.” 

- $o numerous are the paths whicly lead to fame—one man 
hoped . to render: his: nante* known by building a temple to 
Diana; «another flattered himfelf hé fhould be remembered 
for'having burnt it: this perfon gains a place in hiftory for be- 
ing ‘a'wife’man, that for being a fool. — Archy feems clearly to 
have been an archer fellow than the archbifhop. He has a 
right to this pun, if it deferve to be called one; for Dr. John- 
fon is of opinion that the word arch owes its origin to our 
friend Archy. 

We now. take our leave of this hiftory. Weftmorland’ and 
Camberland have certainly confiderable obligations to the la- 
bours, and the refearches of Mr, Nicholfon and Dr. Burn, 
To the reft of the kingdom their work will, in many paffages, 
afford entertainment atid information.—The objection already 
made tothe ftyle of the work, cannot be recalled.—But, had 
we ftill preater quarrels with thefe gentlemen, we muft fliake 
hands, and be reconciled to them, for .having: preferved a 


piece of clegiac poetry of moft. uncommon merit. It is 
called, 


© The Moans of the Foreft after the Battle of Flodden-field. 


*'¢ T have heard a lilting, at the.ewes milking, 
A’ the laffes lilting before break of day; 
Bat now there’s a moaning, in ilka green loning, 
Since the flowers of the foreft are weeded away : 


‘ At bughts in the morning, nae blythe lads are fcorning, 
Our laffes are lonely, and dowie, and wae; 
Nae daffing, nae gabbing, but fighing and fobbing, 
Ilka lafs lifts her leglin and hies her away. 

_* I have heard| That is, formerly, whilft the yoting men were 
living —* Lilting], Singing chearfully, with a brifk lively air, in a 
ftyle peculiar to the Scots; whofe mufic,e being compofed for the 
bagpipe, jumps over the difcordant notes of the znd and 7th, in or- 
der to prevent the jarring which it would otherwife produce with 
the drone or bafs, which conftantly founds an o€tave to the key 
note. Hence this kind of compofition is commonly ftyled a Scotch 
lilt.—* A’) All.—* Ilka] Each.—* Loning}] Lane; a word ftill in ufe 
inthe northern parts. The word green is peculiarly emphatical ; 
the lane being grown over with gra{fs, by not being frequented as 
formerly.—‘ Bughts] Circular folds, where the ewes are milked.— 
‘ Scorning) Bantering, jeering.—* Dowie] Dowly, folitary.—' Wae} 
Full of woe or forrow.—‘ Dafing] Waggith fpotting.—‘ Gabbing]} 
Jeftingly prating, talking gibble gabble.—* Legii#] Can, or milking 


pail. 
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‘ In har’ft at the fhearing, nae {wankies are jeering, 
Our banfters are wrinkled and lyard and grey : 
At a fair or a preaching, nae’wooing nae fleetching, 
Since the flowers of the foreft are weeded away. 


« Ate’en inthe gloming, nae youngfters are roaming 
*Bout ftacks with the laffes at boggles to play ; 
Bat ilka lafs fits dreary, lamenting her deary, 
Since the flowers of the foreft are- weeded away. 


‘ Dool and wae fa’ the order—fent our lads to the border ! 
The Englith for once by a guile won the day : 
The flowers of the foreft, that fhone aye the foremoft, 
The pride of our land now ligs cauld in the clay! 
_ © We'll ha’ nae. mair lilting, at the ewes milking, 
Our women and bairns now fit dowie and wae: 


There’s nought heard but moaning in ilka green loning, 
Since the flowers of the foreft are weeded away.’ 


We fhould think this poetry well deferves the attention. of 
fome gentleman’s mufical abilities. 





_ 


An Account of fome remarkable ancient Ruins, lately difeowered in 
the Highlands, and northern Parts of Scotland. By Jahn Wil- 
Hiams. 870. 2s. Cadell. 


ig appears that above a twelvemonth ago, a copy of this 
narrative was fent to London, with the view of being fold 
to 2 bookfeller; but was returned to the author on account 
of its being confidered as a fidtitious produ@tion. Its credit, 
however, is now rendered unqueftionable, by a letter prefixed 
from lord Kaims, bearing honourable teftimony to Mr. Wil- 
liams’s general charaéter as a man of veracity. di 
Previous to a particular defcription of the antiquities which 
Mr. Williams has difcovered, he relates fuch circumftanees as 
are common to them all. The feveral vitrified forts which he 
has-yet feen, are fituated on the top of a hill, that‘is fmall.in 
comparifon 8f the ordinary Highland mountains; and thofe 
hills every where command the view of a beautiful valley, or 
widely extended level cOuntry. They have always a level area 
an the fummit, of lefs or greater extent; and this has been 
furrounded by a wall, which, as far as may be judged from 





* Swankies} Swains.— ‘ Banflers} Bandfters, binders up of the 
fheaves.——‘ Lyard| Hoary; being all old men.—‘ 4 preaching] A 
preaching in Scotland is not unlike a country fair.—* Fleetching] 
_ Fawning, flattering.—G/ooming | Glimmering, twilight —* Dool| Do- 

Jour, forrow.—* Wae fa"] Woe belal, evil betide,—* Aye] Always. 
* Ligs] Lies.” ; ‘ 
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the ruins, has been of great height and ftrength. But whatis 
mioft extraordinary, thofe walls have been vitrified, or com- 
patted by the force of fire; the vitrification in fome places 
having been {6 complete, that the ruins appear like vaft frag- 
ments of coarfe glafs.. Thole fortified hills have a level area 
on the fummit, they are univerfally difficult of accefs, except 
in one place, which has every where been ftrengthened by ad- 


ve 


ditional werks, and they were.each furnifhed with one or two’ 


wells. Mr. Williams has feen fome of thofe hills of a long 

oval figure, which were acceflible at both ends; but, as ap- 

pears from the ruins, their entrances were ftrongly fortified. 
The firft.of thofe curious pieces of antiquity which the au- 


thor mentions, is fituated on the hill of Knockfarril, on the 


fouth fide of the valley of Strathpeffar, two miles weft. of 
Dingwall! in Rofsthire.. This hill is about nine hundred foot 
of perpendicular height, of an oblong figure, exceeding’ fteep 
on both fides ; but the declivity at each end is by an ealy de- 
{fcent. The area within the walls is a hundred and twenty 
paces long, and about forty broad. But fome part of the area 
that was moderately level not being included, there have been 
very high, and apparently very firong works at each end, 
without the furrounding wall. 

’ At the defire of the board of annexed eftates in Scotland, Mr. 
Williams made a fection of the ruins on this hill, and gives the 
following accouht of his difcoveries. 


« I begun the cut at Knockfarril, not exaétly in the middle» 
but a little nearer the eaft end, to be quite clear of two hollow 
places, which, upon examination, I found to have been wells. 

‘ I began to dig here, quite on the outfide of all the ruins. 
At firit we mec with nothing in digging, but rich black mold 
(made by fheep and goat lying and dunging for ages) mixed 
with large ftones, and fragments of the vitrified rdins. 

.*.This continued the fame: for feveral yards, only that the 
ftones and fragments increafed more and more as we advanced ; 
and when we came near the ruins of the wall, we metwith little 
befides ftones, and fragments of the vitrified matter. 

‘« When we had advanced to the ruins of the wall, on the 
fouth fide, we found it difficult to get through ; for, though i it is 
evident the wall has fallen down, and broke to pieces in the fall, 
yet many of the fragments are fo large and ftrong, and the vi- 
trification fo entire, that it was not eafy breaking through. 
However, with the help of crows, and plenty of hands, we 
tumbled over fome very large fragments; which at firft began to 
go whole down the hill, but when they gained velocity of mo- 
tion, they dafhed to pieces againft the rocks, and ended in a 
furious fhower at the bottom of the hill. 

‘ I was obliged to get under one large fragment, which I left 
as a bridge over the fouth end of the cut. 
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¢ On the north fide, we began on the outfide of the wall, 
immediately.in the rubbith of the vitrified ruins, and foon came 
to pretty high ruins of a wall, more hard and ftrong than. any 
thing of the kind I had feen before; which I did pot expeét 
here, as this wall was alnioft wholly grown over with heath and 
grafs. 1 found it neceffary to undermine the ruins of this 
north wall, to‘let its own ‘weight contribute its help to bring it’ 
pecsadiegays uate. Reafinte rian; TRE aC 

‘ The height of the ruins of this north wall, is now no Jefs 
than,twelve feet perpendicular, thoagh certainly all fallen down; 
what then muft it, have) been. when flanding ?. It appears quite: 
evident, that the whole of tWe vitrified wall, furrounding: the in- 
clofed area, has fallen flat outward. Thefe walls were certainly: 
very ftrong at firlt; but what is there, that its own weight, or 
fome other circumftance, does not bring to ruin? | 

« They were indeed built on a firm and folid rock, but that 
rock had alittle declivity outward, quite round; fo that time, _ 
and‘ their own weight, on fuch a leaning foundation, would cer- 
tainly bring them down, outward.’ Oth 


_ Mr. Williams informs us, that the furrounding wall on, 
Knockfarril has been run together. by vitrification, much bet-, 
ter than the greater part of the others which he has feen... In. 
fome of thofe the ftones feem to have been partly run down, 
and partly eriveloped by the vitrified matter; but here the 
whole wall forms one folid mafs of unmixed vitrification : 
whence Mr. Williams. reafonably infers, that it owes its con- 
fiftence entirely to the force of fire, and not to any plaftic mat- 
ter that had been poured among the ftones. 7 
On the infide of the furrounding wall, there are ruins of 
vitrified buildings, which feem to have been worfe executed, 
and are therefore more decayed than the outer walls, | Mr. 
Williams conjeCures that thofe inner works have been a range 
of habitations, reared againft, or under the fhade of the outer: 
wall, They dppear to have ‘been continued quite round the 
area, but.bave been much higher on the north fide, facing the | 
fun, than on the oppofite afpe&. The morning after the 
workmen had opened the holes which feemed to be the ruins 
of wells, they found more than three foot of water in each. 
At ‘the out-fkirts. of the ruins, and at the bottom of .the 
hill, is a great quantity of large ftones, of all fizes and shapes, 
which have not been touched by fire, whence Mr. Williams 
concludes, that fome fort of ftone buildings.has been ereéted, 
on the outfide of the vitrified. walls; and thofe he imagines 
have been raifed on the fouth fide only, with a proper fpace 
between them and the vitrified-walls, for the purpofe of fe- 
curing their.cattle from their enemies. One reafon which he 
gives for this opinion is, that when cutting into the outwork 
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at the weft end'of —Knockfarril, he obferved, under the ruins, — 
a ftratum‘of dung, about three inches deep, preffed hard by 
the incumbent weight 5 and this {tratam. continued for many 
vards, as the workmen. advanced. 


In all the. vitrified forts which, Mr,,Williams shas.feen,~he 
has obferved the remains of dry ftone buildings run along 4 
partiof the ousfide,, at fome: little diltance »from the vitrified 
wall... Where -the fituation will admit, they are generally on 
the fouth: fide, but always‘on the flatteft fide of the hill, for 
the eale; as hejultly-fuppofes, of the cattle: Wheo there was 
not! room) enoug!i on the level area above, to have this dry | 
ftoné inclofure on the fummit, a large ditch had been made on 
that fide of the hil where the flope was eafieft; and. on the 
outfide of t'iofe ditches, there are every where dry. ftone ruins, 
which Mr. Williams fappofes were intended for the fecurity of . 
the caitle. When the fummit afforded no. convenient, ftation 
for the cattle, a level place for the purpofe was formed, towards 
the bottom of the hill. 

Out author’s fubfequent obfervations relative to this place 
mult prove fo interetting to every reader who has any tafte 
for fuch refeereties, that we fhall admit them into our Review, 


‘ The full name of this remarkable fortified hill, is Knock- 
farril-naphian, which I am. told by gentlemen {killed in- the 
Gatic language, is Fingal’s place on Knock-farril, this being 
the name of the hill. | 

‘ The tradition of the common people concerning this place, 
is, that it was the habitation of giants; when giants were in 
the land! 3 hat the chief of thefe giants was Ree Phian M’Coul, 
which, I am told, ‘means King Fingal the fon cf Coul, ‘ 

«. 4 think it no wonder at all, they fappofe fuch extraordinary 
buildings as thefe the work of giants. We often meet with tra- 
ditions that appear much more abfurd. And the tradition of the 
woaderful feats Fingal and his heroes were faid to perform, 
might, io after ages, very well make them pafs for giants; efpe- 
cially when thofe feats would be exaggerated in after ages. by 
poetical fiction. 

‘¢ It is highly probable, that this was one of Fingal’s habi- 
tations or places of ftrength, as this country, and the neigh- 
bouring countries of Satherland, Caithnefs, and the coait of 
Moray, were fabjeé& to be invaded by the northern powers. 

‘ The coafts of the Moray and Pentland friths, were the places 
they commonly infefted: and | make no doubt but thefe coun- 
tries were the fcenes of Fingal’s wars with thofe powers, fo often 
celebrated by Offian, and other ancient Highland bards. To 

lace the fcene of thofe wars, and to make Fingal king only of 
that little rocky country now called Morven, a fimall diftridt in 
the county of Argyll, in my opinion, betrays a criminal degree 
of ignorance of the Highlands in any one that writes of thefe 
4 | mat- 
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_ matters, and does but little honour to fo renowned a heroe to 
confine him to fo fmall a fpot. 

*« Thave read Offian, and I am pretty fure, from. circum- 
ftances, I can fix fome of the feenes of thofe poems in, Moray 
and Caithnefs, &c. I have, indeed, been tempted to.imagine, 
that this remarkable place, Knockfarril, is the ruins of Selma, 
the palace or habitation of Fingal, fo often celebrated by Offian. 

¢ Many circumftances give their joint fuffrage, to make this 
conje&ure appear at leaft probable. © 

* This isa beautiful, and a centrical fituation. : 

‘The. buildings on this:fortified hill, have been of great ex- 
tent, and appear, by the ruins, to have been of great ‘fiength, 
and better executed than any of the kind I have feen.—T here 
are clear veftiges) of a remarkable road, leading from this place 
through the hills, towards the north- welt fea. 

‘. Several places in this neighbourhood bear the names of fome 
of Fingals heroes, which places might have belonged to the par- 
ticular men they are named after; and there are near this, a fine 
river and valley, which to this day bear the name of. Cona, the 
place of the famous bard Offian. : 

‘ When I firft faw the vellige of the ancient road leading to 
Knockfarril, I wondered what it could be; as it has been cut 
very deep and wide, and the bar& thrown out is fill very high, 
on the fide of the hill near the old ruins, 

‘ The people of the country’call this the giants hunting road; 
but it appears to me, it was. a road of communication between 
this and fome other remarkable place of flrength, or between 
this and the north-weft fea, towards which it leads. This road 
does not take the neareft cut over hill and dale, but feems.to 
fearch every where for the hardeft ground. In fome places I have 
feen it go a.confiderable way about, to fhun a peat-.mofs, and 
other foft ground, 

* I followed the track of this road three or four miles, till it 
went in among the hills, the eaft fide of Binwevus, byt, could not 
go ies farther, without proper conveniencies for lying out all 
night 

.. It appears evidently to have been a road for men and horfes, 
but not for carriages, as it is in fome places very narrow. 

‘ They have, indeed, cut wide and deep, where the foil was 
foft ; yet T obferved, that in. going up the fide of a hill, where. 
the ground was hard and firm, the road was not above yt feet 
wide, —juft fit for men and horfes to pafs in a Jine. 

‘ I bave not difcovered fuch a road as this, leading to any other 
of the fortified hills I have feen, 

« Whether the place of ftrength on Knockfarril was the fas 
mous ancient Selma, or not, I will not pretend to affert;, but I 
cannot help being perfuaded, that the famous bard Offian had 
his refidence in this neighbourhood, 

¢ He celebrates the vales, the ftreams, and the hilis of Cona, 
as the fceacs where he exercifed his mule, 
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¢ The river Cona, now called Conan ,is about three fhort 
miles from Knockfarril. é 

« This river, fo famous of old, is now one of the fineft rivers 
in the north, 

¢ It waters a beautiful valley of great length, before it emerges 
from-among the hills; and then it winds its way through’a beau- 
tiful, extenfive level country, .1a which it forms itfelf into many 
a long and fmooth canal, and charming limpid ftream, before 
it enters the tide near Dingwall. The valley watered by this 
river, is ftill called Strath-conan, which is but a little variation, 
in fo long a time, from Strath-cona. 

‘-Many of the hills on both fides this fine river, bordering 
on the low country, are beautifully wild, and command an ex- 
tenfive profpect to the eaft. ' When the aged bard would afcend 
one of thefe hills in the morning, and behold the glory of the 
rifing fan, enlightening the whole profpeé before him, and dart- 
ing his all-chearing beangs to the place of his retreat, and gild- 
ing the flreams of his Cona with burnifhed filver ; ‘no wonder if 
his mufe was fired to celebrate the morning glories of the gfeat 
luminary, when flining over ‘¢ the blue ocean, on the fides of 
the Morven.” | 

‘There ‘are many romantic fcenes, of woods, rocks, and 
falis'of water, near the foot of the glen or valley, 

‘ Thefe, with the hills, the widely extended country, and 
various views of the river which the hills command, would be a 
charming retirement for the aged bard. 

‘In fhert, there are fo many concurring. circumflances, to 
make it appear probable that .chis country was the chief re- 
fidence of the famous warrior Fingal, that 1 would fpin out this 
letter too long, were 1 to advance as many of them as have 
come under my obfervation. But the goodnefs and fituation 
of the countries on both fides the Moray frith, and the nu- 
merous remains of places of firength, and other monuments of 
remote antiquity, are to me as good as a thoufand proofs, that 
there have been very remarkable people inhabiting thefe coun. 
tries in thofe early periods, and that they had very powerful 
enemies to oppofe.’ 

The next vitrified fort defcribed by Mr. Williams, is fituated 
on the hill of Craig-Phadrick, immediately above the houfe 
of Muirtoun, two miles weft of Invernefs ; a hill nearly of the 
fame height as that of Knockfarril, and commanding a moft 
extenfive profpec&t. The fortifications on this hill appear to 
have been very ftrong. Mr. Williams remarks as a pecu- 
liarity, that there are here diftin&t ruins of two vitrified walls 
quite round the inclofed area, and three at the entrance on 
the eaft end. ‘The inner wall feems to have been very high 
and ftrong, but the outer one not of any confiderable height. 
It is founded on the folid rock, about fix or eight paces from 
the inner wall, and the author imagines it has been intended 
as a fence for the cattle, there being no remains of any dry 
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fione rampart. for that purpofe, The area inclofed:by the ine 
ner wall is about eighty paces long, and twenty-feven broad ; 
and both the inner and outer walls appear, by the Tuins,. to. . 
have been.exceeding well vitrified. : 
This feems to be the:hill, of which, ‘under the name of 
Craig Feterick, an account is giver’ in’ the laft volume of the. 
Philofophical ‘Franfa&tions; as ‘noticed in our Review for May. 
The hill is there. reprefented as ‘having once been a volcano ; + 
but-Mr., Williams’s more accurate inveftigation | leems entirely 
to overturn. this: conjefture. 7 

After giving an:account of three other fortified hills of. the 
fame kind, namely, Caftle. Finlay, and Dun-Evan,.in the-fhire 
of Nairn, and of Finaven, in the fhire of Angus, Mr, Wil-:: 
hams proceeds to deliver his. opinion relative to the manner 
in which thofe curious buildings have been erefted ;' in whielt: 
detail we find fome ingenious obfervations on the progréfs of 
the human mind in the invention of arts. : 

The author-next makes fome remarks of the ruins of Ay 
fione buildings, which are found in’ thany parts of the High- 
Jands, and are uniformly of a conic figure. “The area, on yi ; 
ground within the walls, is from'thirry to forty. foot diameter. . 
The entrance was always by one low door, and they had.a ca- 
vity at the hottom, running quite round in the heart ot: the 
wall, which is conjeftured to have been defigned for keeping 
provifions, -‘Thofe- buildings had a fmall opening at the top, 
for admitting light, as well as affording a paflage to the 
fmoke, which role from the fire, that is fuppofed to have burned 
in the middle of the area. 

Notwithitanding the obvious difference between the ftruSure 
of thofe buildings and the vitrified forts, Mr. Williams thinks it 
is not improbable that they belonged to the fame period of time, 
and were raifed by the fame people. In fupport of this con- 
jecture he obferves, that the vitrified forts are found only where 
the rock is of the plum pudding hind, which is eafily vitrified ; 

d the conic fitruGures. where the fiones are large, fquare, and 
broad- -bedded, but could not fo eafily be rendered fubje& to vi- 
trification, 

To. the narrative, is fubjoined a defcription of Craig-Pa- 
trick, by Mr. James Watt, engineer; with a letter to Mr. 
Williams, from Dr, Black, profefior of chymiftry in the 
uniyerfity of Edinburgh, 3 mn _which this ingenious gentleman 
concurs with him in opinion, refpecting the manner in, 
which he fuppofes thofe vitrified forts to have been con- 
firuéted. The difcoveries made by Mr. Williams are. not only 
highly gratifying to curiofity, confidering them as the fubje& 
of antiquarian refearches; but afford a ftriking inftance of 
the extraordinary expedients to which people had recourfe in 
the infancy of arts. 
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A Letter-to John Dunning,’ Efy; By Mr. Horne. Sve. 13. 6¢. 7 
tose» Johnfon. 


‘HE author of this Letter takes,.occafion, from an ex- 


_ preffion in a precedent, quoted at.his trial, to enter into 
a train of grammatical fpeculations. : . 

The point in debate is thus opened and.explained. 

‘ A /uppofid omiffion, in. the information agen’ Lawley, is 
produced to juftify a real omiffion, in the information again 
me ; when indeed there was mo omiffion in the precedent. But 
the averment faid to be omitted, was, not only fubftangially, 
but literally made. : 

‘« Theexception taken was, that it was not pofitively averred, 
that Crooke was ‘indiSted, it was only laid, that fhe fciens, that. . 
Crooke had been indiéted, and was to be tried for forgery, did 
fo and fo.” —T hat is literally thus: ** Crooke had been indiéted 
for forgery” (there is the averment literally made)—*‘ the know- 
ing that, did fo and fo.” ’; 

‘ Such, fir, is, in all cafes, the unfufpeéted conftraction not 
only in our own, but. in, every langaage in’ the world, where 
the conjunction /bat,, or {ome equivalent word, is employed, I 
fpeak confidently, becaufe I know, a priori, that it maft be 
fo; and I have likewife tried it in a great variety of Jan. 


guages, ancient as well as modern, Afiatic as well as Eu- 
ropean.’ . 


The word shat, he thinks, is therefore not to be confidered 
as a conjundtion, but as an article, or a pronoun: and to 
prove this, he produces, among many. others, the followin 
examples: I with you to believe, shat 1 would not wilfully 
hurt a fly.’. In this inftance the conftruétion, he fays, is to be 
thus refolved: ‘I would not wilfully hurt a fly, I with you to 
believe shat (aflertion).—*‘* Thieves rife by night, dar they 
may cut men’s throats.”—Refolution : * Thieves may cut 
men’s throats 5 (for) ¢4a¢ (purpofe) they rife by night.’ 

He adds : 

‘ This.method of refolution takes place in thofe languages, 
which have different conjunctions for. the fame purpofe: for the 
original of the laft example, where ut is employed, and not the 
the Latin neuter article gued, will. be refolved im the fam 
manner.’ 

« Ur jugulent homines, furgunt de nofte Jatrones.’ 

¢ Though Sangtius, who ftruggled fo hard to withdraw quod 
from among the conjunctions, ftill left a among them without 
moleftation, yet is wt no other than the Greek article on, adopt- 
ed for this conjunctive purpofe by the Latins, and by them ori- 
ginally written uti: the o being changed inte u. from. that pro- 
penfity which both the ancient Romans had, and the — 
talians 
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Italians, ftill. have, . upon’ many occafions, to pronounce even 
their own o like an u...The refolution therefore of the original 
will be like that of the tranflation :’ 


¢ Latrones jugulent homines (2) or furgunt de nofte.’ 
« But how are we to bring out the article that, when two con- 
junctions come together in this manner? 
‘¢ Tf that the king 
Have any way your good deferts forgot, 
He bids you name your griefs.” Shakef. 


The truth of the matter is, that sf.is merely a verb, the im- 
perative mood of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. verbs gifan ; 
and in thofe languages, as well as in the.Englifh formerly, this 
fuppofed conjunction was pronounced and written, as the come 
mon imperative gif, Thus, in Ben Johnfon’s Sad Shepherd,. it 
is written: ; | 
__ & My largeffe 
Hath lotted her to be your brother’s miftrefle, 
Gif fhe can be reclaimed ; gf not, his prey.” 


Accordingly our corrupted if has always’ the fignification of the 
prefent Englith imperative give, and no other. So thar the re- 
folytion of the conftruétion, im the inftance produced: from 
Shakefpeare, will be as before in the others: ©The king inay 
have forgotten your.good deeds: give that in any way,” he bids 
you name your griefs.” ; 

« And here, as an additional proof, we may obferve, that 
whenever the datum, upon which any conclufion depends, is a 
fentence, the article ¢bat, if not expreffed, is underftood : as, 
jn the inftance produced above, the poet might have faid, 

‘ Gif (that) the can be reclaimed, &c. 7 

¢ For the refolution is: ** She can be reclaimed, give that, 
my largeffe hath lotted her to be your brother’s miftreffe: fhe 
cannot be reclaimed, give that, my largeffe hath lotted her to be 
your brother’s prey.” — 

“—* We have in Englifh another word, which (though now 
rather obfolete) ufed frequently to fupply the place of if. As, 

‘© An you bad an. eye behind you, you might fee more de- 
traélion at your heels, than fortunes before you.” 

¢ No doubt.it will be afked; in this and in ‘all fimilar in- 
ftances what is an ? 

¢ I do not know that any perfon has ever attempted to ex- 
plain it, except Dr. S. Johnfon in his Diftionary. He fays,— 
** gn is fometimes, in-old authors, a contraction of and if.’”— 
Of which he gives a very unlucky inftance from Shakefpeare ; 

where both az and if are ufed in the fame line; 


.. . $© He cannot flatter, he! | 
- . Aw honeft mind and plain ; he muft fpeak truth ! 
An they will take it,—So. Jf not, he’s plain.” 


¢ Where 
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© Where if an was a contraction of and if; an and if fhould 
rather change places. 

¢ But I can by no means agree with Johnfon’s account. A 
part of one word only, employed to thew'that another'word is 
compounded with it, would indeed be-a-curieus method of con- 
tra@ion: although even this account of it would ferve my. pur 
pofe; but the truth will ferve it better: for an is alfoa verb, 
and may very well fupply the plece of if: it being nothing elfe 
but the imperative mood of the Anglo Saxon verb azam, which 
likewife means to give Or tO grant. 

¢ Nor does an ever (as Johnfon fuppofes) fignify as if; nor is 
it @ contrattion of them. wag A 

« I know indeed that Johnfon produces Addifon’s authority 
for it. 

‘6 My next’ pretty correfpondent, like Shakefpeare’s lion ‘in 
Pyramus and Thifbe, roars an it were any nightingale.” 

‘« Now if Addifon had fo written, I fhould aniwer roundly, 
that he had written falfe Englifh. . But he never did‘fo write. 
He only quoted it in mirth. And Johnfon, an editor of Shake- 
fpeare, ought to have Known and obferved it, And then, in- 

ead of Addifon’s or even Shakefpeare’s. authority from whom 
the expreffion is borrowed; he fhould have quoted Bottom’s, the 
weaver: whofe language correfponds with the character Shake- 
fpeare has given him. 


«¢ | will aggravate my voice fo (fays Bottom) that I will roar 
you as gently as any fucking dove: I will roar you an ’twgre any 
nightingale.” : : 


Our author, having thus accounted for #f and az, aflerts 
that thofe words, which are called conditional conjun@tions, 
are to be accounted for in all languages, in the fame manner. 
Not that they muft all mean precifely give and grant, but 
fomething equivalent: as, be it, fuppofe, allow, permit, Juf- 
fer, &e. 

Hitherto the do&rine of conjun&tions has been the crux gram- 
maticorum. Thefe troublefome words have caufed them in- 
finite labour and perplexity. Yet all their etymologies have 
been vague and unfatisfa@ory. Mr. Harris tells us, that a 
conjunft'on is a part of fpeech, * void of fignifi¢ation ;’ and 
he compares them to cement in a building. Lord Monboddo 
fays, © prepofitions, conjun@ions, and fuch like words, are ra- 
ther the pegs and nails that faften the feveral parts of the 
language together, than the language itfelf.? Mr. Locke de- 
clares him/felf diffatished with all the accounts of them, that 
he had feen. Sanétiusrefeued gucd particularly from the num- 
ber of thefe myfterious conjunions. Servius, Scioppius, Vof- 
fius, Perizonius, and others, have difplaced and explained 
many other fuppofed adverbs and conjun&ions. Dr: Johnfon 
fays, © the particles are, among: al! nations, applied with fa 
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great @ latitude, that they are not eafily reducible under 
any regular fcheme of interpretation.’ He adds; ‘ I have la- 
boured them with diligence, I hope with fuccefs : fuch at 
leaft as cah be expected in a tafk, which no man, how- 
ever learned of fagacious, has yet been able to perform.’— 
Our author however ‘has undertaken to perform this tafk ; 
and has a@tually reduced our principal conjunétions, under a 
regular {cheme of interpretation. As this then appears to be 
a matter of importance, in the theory of our language, we 
fhall give our readers a fummary view of the moft material re- 
marks, in, .this differtation,. The learned author, we -hope, 
will pardon us, if we do not reprefent his opinion, in its fulleft 
extent, when he confiders, that no epitome. can. be adequate'to 
an original work. 

IF is the imperative gif of the Saxon verb gifan *, to give. 

AN is the imperative am, of anan, to grant, Thee words 
may be ufed mutually and indifferently to fupply each others: 
place. Gif is to be found in all our old writers... G, Douglas 
almoft always ufes gif; ; once or twice only he has ufed #3. 
and once he ufes gewe for gif. Chaucer commonly ufes if! 
but fometimes yeve, yef, and yf. And it is to be obferved, 
that in Chaucer, and other old writers, the verb to give fuffers 
the fame variations in the manner of writing it, however. ufed, 
whether conjun@ively, or otherwife, 

© Well ought a prieft enfample for to yewe.’ 
Prol. to Cant. Tales, 


Gin is often ufed in our northern counties, and by the 
Scotch, as we ufe if or an: which they do with equal pro- 
priety, a and as little corruption ; for gin is no other than the 
participle given, given, gin. 

UNLESS, Onis, is the imperative of the Saxon onle/an, to dif 
mifs. This word is written by Horne, bifhop of Winchefter, 
in the teign of queen Elizabeth, omles, oneles, onlefe, oncleffe 
by bifliop Gardiner, onies, onieffes— Les the imperative of /c/an, 
which has the fame meaning as ozle/an, is likewife ufed fome- 
times by.old writers inftead of unk/s. It is the fame impera- 
tive at the end of thofe words which are called adjectives, 
fuch as hopelefs, motionlefiy 1. €. difinifs hope, difmifs motion. 

EKE is the imperative. eac of eacan, to add. 

YET is the. imperative get or gyt, of getan or gytan, to get. 

STILL is the imperative fell or freall, of fiellan, or feallian, 
to put.. Thefe words may very well fupply each others place; 
and be indifferently ufed for the fame purpofe. ) 

""e For the eale of readers, unacquainted with the Saxon charac~ 
ters, we have taken the liberty, throughout this article, to ufe 
Englith letters in their place. 

ELSE. 
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ELSE. This word formerly written alles, aly, alyfe,, elles 
elu’, ellis, eh, is no.other than ales or alys, the imperative, o 
dlefan, or alyfan,. to di/mifi. 

THO?’ or THOUGH, or as our country folks more purely 
pronoificé’ it, rbaf, thauf, thef, is the imperative: rhaf, or 
thafig of the verb thafian or thafigan, to.allew. In confirms 
ation of this etymology it may be obferved, that: anciently 


writers often ufed algi/e, algyff, allgyf, and agin, inftead. of. 
although : as, 





: whole pere is hard to fynd, 
Allyyf Rogiaed and Fraunce were thorow faught.’ 
Skelton. 


BUT is the imperative dor of bora, to boot, i. e. to fuperadd, 
to fupply, to fubftitute, to compenfate with, to remedy with, 
to maké amends with, to add fOmething more, in order to 
makeup a'deficiency in fomething elfe. 

- BUT ‘is the imperative de-utan of been utan, to be out... It 
was this. word, ut, which Mr. Locke had chiefly in view, 
when he fpoke of conjunctions as making fome ftands, turns, 
limitations, and exceptions of the mind. And it was. the cor- 
rupt’ uf of this’ omé word Jat in modern Englifh for two words, 
bor and ‘but,’ originally in the Anglo-Saxon ‘very different in 
fipnification, though, by repeated abbreviation and_cor- 
ruption, approaching in found, which chiefly miffed him... 
G. Douglas, notwithftanding he frequently confounds thefe 
two words, and ufes them improperly, does yet, without be- 
ing himfelf aware of the diftinéion, and from the mere 
force of cuftomary fpeech, abound with fo many inftances 
and: fo contrafted, as to awaken, one fhould think, the moft 
inattentive reader. 


«Bot thy werke fhall endure in lande and glorie, 


But fpot or falt condigne eterne memorie,’. . Preface, 
—* Bot gif the fatis, dur picid, p: Codtia 
‘At my plefure fuffer it me life to leid.’ Book iv, 


It may. be proper to obferve, that’ G. Doupids’s language; 
where. ot is very frequently found, thodgh written about a 
century after, muft. yet be efteemed more ‘anciént than Chaa- | 
cer’s: even as at this day the prefent Englifh fpeech in Scot- 
land.is, in. many refpects,: more ‘ancient’ than that’ {poker in 
England, as early as the reign’ of queen Elizabeth. ‘So Mer. 
Cafaubon,.de Vet. Ling. Ang. fays of his time,’ © Séotica lingua’ 
Anglica hodierna purior ;? where’ by purior he(means ‘neater’ to’ ~ 
the Anglo:Saxon. So Hickes, in his Anglo-Saxon: Grammar, 
fays, * Scotiin multis Saxonizantes,’—In five inftances, whictr 
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Mr. Locke has given us for five different meanings of the 
word Sut, there are indeed only two different meanings. Nor 
could he have added any other fignifications of this particle, 
but what are to be found in dor and Sut, as above explained. 
Dr. Johnfon and others have miftaken the expreffion zo beot, for 
a fubftantive : it is indeed the infinitive of the fame verb, of 
which the conjunétion is ‘the imperative. 

WITHOUT is wyrih-utan, of weorthan utan, to be cut. But, 
as diftinguifhed from dot, and without, have both exaétly the 
fame meaning: They were both originally ufed indifferently, 
either as conjunctions or prepofitions. But later writers, hav- 
ing adopted the falfe notions and diftin@ions of language, 
maintained by the Greek and Latin grammarians, have fuc- 
ceffively endeavoured to make the Enylifh language conform | 
more and more to the fame rules. Accordingly without in 
approved modern fpeech, is now entirely confined to the office 
of a prepofition, and dt is generally, though not always, ufed 
as a conjunction. 

AND is az ad the imperative of anan-ad, to give or grant, 
dare congeriem. 

LEST is the participle lefed, of lefan, to difmifi; and, with 
the article that, either exprefled or underftood, means no more 
than hoc dimiffo, or quo dimifo. Example. * You make ufe of 
fuch indireé&t and crooked arts as thefe, to blaft my reputation, 
and to poffefs men’s minds with difaffeion to my per 
fon ; 4/t peradventure, they might with fome indifference hear 
reafon from me.’ Chillingworth.—Here // is properly ufed. 
© You make ufe of theie arts:’ why? The reafon follows : 
Lefed that, i. e. hoe dimifo, * men might hear reafon from me : 
therefore you ufe thefe arts.’ 

Since, fithihan, /yne, Jeand-es, fith-the, or fines, is the participle. 
of feon, to fee. Since is a very corrupt abbseviation, _con- 
founding together different words, and different combinations 
of words. Where we now employ /xce,—/fiththan, fyne, &c. ac- 
cording to their refpective fignification, were formerly ufed. 
In modern Englifh it is ufed four ways: two, as a prepo- 
fition, conneéting, or rather affefling words; and two, as a 
conjunétion, affedling fentences. When ufed as a _prepo- 
fition, it has always the fignification, either of the paft par- 
ticiple /een, joined to thence (that is, /een and thence forward) 
or elfe it has the fignification of en only. When ufed as a 
‘ conjunGion, it has fometimes, the fignification of the prefent 
participle /eeing or /eeing that, and fometimes the* fignification 
of the paft participle /cem, or /een that. 

THAT is the neuter article shar. There is fomething fo 
very fingular in the ufe of this conjunction, as it is called, 
that 
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that one fhould thik it would alone have been fufficient to 
lead the grammarians toa knowledge of moft of the other 
conjunGions, as well as of itfelf: Jf that, an that, unlefi shat, 
though that, but that, without that, le/t that, fince that, fave that, 
except thats pe 

AS is an article, and. means. the fame. as.it, that, which. In 
the German, where it ftill,evidently retains, its original fig-- 
hification. and ufe, as /o. allo does, it is written, es. Als, in 
our old Englifh, isa contra&tion of a/, and es or as, and this 
a! (which in comparifons ufed to be very properly employed bee 
fore the firft ¢s or as, but was not employed before the fecond) 
we now, in modern Englith, fupprefs, as we have done in 
numberlefs other inftances, Thus, 


« ds {wift as,darts or feather’d arrows fly,’ 


In old’Englith is-written, 
“Als {wift as ganze or fedderit arrow Meds P 


which means, * With all that (wiftnefs, with which, &c.” 

Be-it, albeit, notwith/tanding, meverthelsfi, fet, fave, exttpt, 
oul-cept, out-take, to wit, becau/e, &c. are evident at firft fight. 

In this manner the ingenious author has traced all thefe 
fuppofed unmeaning, indeclinable conjunétions to their fource, 
and fhewn the precife meaning of each of them, with a per- 
fpicuity and confiltency, which will at leaft entitle his hypo- 
thefis to the favourable confideration of every future etymologift 
and grammarian. 





4 General Hifory of Ireland, from the earlieff Accounts to the Clofé 
of the Twelfth Century, colledted from the moft authentic Records, 
By Mr. O’ Halloran. z2 wols, gto. i, 315. Od. in boards. 
Robinfon. 


WHEN literary prejudices are attended with a competent 
fhare of ingenuity and learning, thtre is hardly any hy- 
pothefis which a writer of charaéter may not embellifh with 
the air of plapfibility. Enough, we imagined, had been faid 
in refutation of the hiftorical authority of. the [rifh bards, 
fileas, and fenachies; but when the conteft feemed to be de- 
cided, another champion arifes, who afferts the caufe of na- 
tional honour with a degree of warmth, addrefs, and ability, 
fuperior to all his predeceffors, We are juftified inthis re- 
mark, not only by the whole. feries of che prefent Hiftory, but 
by the Preliminary Difcourfe, in which Mr. O’Halloran has 
endeavoured to pave the way for the reception of his hypo 
thefis, and has concentrated all the force of its collateral fup- 
ports.—But we fhall immediately proceed to the Hiftory, 
which commences with the following chapter, 
Vou. XLVI, Ful, 1778. D * In 
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‘ In the year of the world, according to the Hebrew compu- 
tation, 2736, in the month of Bel or May, and the 17th day of 
the moon’s age, according to the relation of Amhergin, high- 
ie to this expedition, Ireland was invaded by a numerous 

y of feleé& troops, from Galicia in Spain. After fobdaing 

the country, and eftablvhhing their government on a permanent 
Bafis, as fiiall be related in its place, they fet on foot an in- 
quiry into the hiftory and antiquities of the people thus reduced, 
how long they had been in the kingdom, and what colonies had 
preceded them, &c. The refult of their refearches. produced 
the following relations, which have been as carefully tran{mitted 
from age to age, as thofe of their own particular explous, and 
thefe of their anceftors. 

© In the year of the world 1956, Partholan, the fon of Seara, 
the fon of Sru, the fon of Eafru, fon of Framant, fon to Fa- 
thocda, the fon of Magog, fon to Japhet, the fon of Noah, 
landed in Ireland, accompanied by his wife, Ealga, or Ealgnait, 
his three fons, ‘Rughraidhe, Slainge, and Laighline, with their 
wives, and 1000 foldiers.. The Book of Invafions, from which 
this relation is taken, fixes the time of his landing to be 278 
years after the flood; but Mr. O’Flaherty makes it 35 years 
later ; differences, however, of little confequence in tranfactions 
fo remote and uninterefting. The caufe of his flying from his 
native country, Greece, we are told, was, the inhuman murder 
of his father and mother, with a refolution to cut off aifo his 
elder brother, in order to poffefs himfelf of the fupreme com- 
mand ; but his parricide and villany were fo univerfally detett- 
ed, that he was compelled to fly the country, and feek new 
‘abodes, and at length, as we fee, with his followers reached 
Irelands The Book of Conquefis mentions—but as an affair 
not authenticated—that before the arrival of Partholan, Ire- 
land was poffeffed by a colony from Africa, under the com- 
mand of Ciocal!l, between whom and the new comers a bloody 
battle was fought, in which the Africans were cut off. 

* It is recorded, that at this time, there were found in Ire- 
Jand but three Iakes and nine rivers, whofe names are particu- 
larly mentioned ; but from this it appears probable that the parts 
of the country, in which thefe lakes and rivers appeared, were 
only what were then known ; and that as their fucceffors began 
toexplore and Jay open other parts, the rivers and lakes then 
appearing, were entered into the national annals, as they were 
difcovered ; but as no previous mention could have been made 
of them, and that the different periods in which they were found 
out, were diftinétly marked, fucceeding annalifts have dated 
the firft burfting forth of each, from the time of its difcovery, 
Our writers are very exact in the. times in which thefe lakes and 
rivers appeared: it cuts a confpicuous figure in our hiftory, and 
proves the extreme accuracy of our early writers; but a very 
unjuftifiable credulity in their fucceflors, who could fuppofe the 
Grit difcovery of them co be their firt rife, though the learned 
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Hutchinfon, bifhop of Down and Conner, ‘has taken no fmall 
pains to defend it. But as it appears to me almoftt a certainty, 
that (with a very few exceptions) rivers and lakes are nearly co- 
eval with the creation, the reader will I hope excufe my taking 
no farther notice of this part of our hiftory. |. 

‘ Soon after the landing of Partholan, his fon Slainge died, 
and was interred in the fide of a mountain, in the prefent county 
of Down, from him denominated Sliabh-Slainge, fliabh being 
Irifh for a mountain. ‘Laighline alfo died, and was buried near 
a lake in Meath, from him called Loch-Laighline ; and from 
the place of Rughraidhe’s interment, the adjoining lake was 
called Loch-Roghraidhe. After a reign of thirty years, Par- 
tholan quitted this life, at Magh-Alta, in Meath, leaving the 
kingdom between his four fons, born in Ireland, whofe names 
were Ear, Orba, Fearn, and Feargna. 

¢ We are furprifed to find in the retinue of this: prince, four 
men of letters, three druids, three generals, a knight, a beatath 
or keeper of open houfe, and two merchants, whofe names are 
preferved in our annals. The fons of Partholan, we are told, 
governed with great wifdom, as did their fucceffors for fome 
generations, till at length a violent plague broke out, which 
{wept away the greateit part of this colony. By this means the 
kingdom, which for near 300 years was governed by the pofterity 
of this prince, continued for thirty years, after in a ftate of 


anarchy. The greateft number that were carried off by this con- 


tagion, was at Ben-Hedir, now Hoath, near Dublin, and the 


places adjacent: from which circumftance, we may infer, that 


it was brought into the kingdom by fome fhip or thips: the 
mortality was fo rapid, that experience pointed out the utility 
(inftead of different burial places, which only ferved to fpread 
the diforder) of fixing on one common place, in which the dead 
were to be thrown indifcriminately ; and which from this cir- 
cumftance, fays the Book of Conquefts, was ever after called 
Taimhleacht-Muinter Phartholan, or the burial place of the 
pofterity of Partholan. After the reception of Chriftianity, a 
celebrated monattery was founded on this ground, to this day 


called Taimhieachi.’ 


~ Itis, we readily agree with Mr. O'Halloran, furprifing to 
find in Partholan’s retinue two men of letters, three <ruids, a 
knight, &c. (thopgh knights errant may have exifted in all 
ages); but we are more furprifed to fiad any credit given to 
a narrative that pretends to fo high antiquity, when the parti- 
culars are furprifing in any degree. 

In book II. chap. 1. the hiftorian relates, that Phznius, 
the inventor of letters, is claimed as the founder of the Irifh 
or Milefian race. This perfonage is faid to be the fon of 
Baath, the ion of Magog, the fon of Japhet, the fon of 
Noah * But, fays Mr. O’Hailoran, if we admit of this ge- 
nealogy, we will at the fame time fee the neceility for fup- 
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pofing that fome more generations muft have intervened be- 
tween Phenius and Noah, to account for the great increafe of 
-mankind in his days.’ This anecdote is to us another fub- 
ject for furprize ; and when the author acknowledges that there 
is a neceflity for recurring to fuppofition, to render the ftory 
credible, the moft natural fuppofition would be, to renounce 
the whole as a fiction. | a 

Of the incidents related in this work, which concludes with 
the arrival of Henry II. in Ireland, it is fufficient to obferve, 
that Mr. O’Halloran has delivered, in an uninterrupted feries, 
the whole mafs. of Irith hiftorical documents, from the al- 
ledged commencement of the monarchy-to that time ; and we 


fhall therefore return to make a few remarks on the Preliminary 
Difcourfe. 


In order to account for the fuppofed emigrations from the 
fouthern countries to Ireland, Mr. O’Halloran is‘ inclined to 
admit that the ancients were acquainted with that property 
of the magnet by which it points to the north. But is it rea- 
fonable to imagine, thar this effential property could have been 
entirely overlooked by all ancient writers, had they aétually 
known it? The probability feems to be infinitely ftronger in 
favour of one inference than the other. 


‘ In treating of every particular reign, fays our author, I have 
examined whatever had been advanced by diffe:ent writers, 
either in print or manufcript, on the fubje&t. Even Routh, 
Ufher, Ward, Colgan, and other ecclefiaftical writers, were ex- 
plored for information ; and I have rejeéted whatever feemed 
improbable or ill-founded. Frequent mention is made, in early 
days of invafions from Africa, and of tranfaétions between our 
anceftors and thefe people. As no other people of Africa but 
the Carthaginians were a maritime or commercial people, I 
began to fufpeé&t that thefe were the very Fomharaigs fo often 
fpoken of. I confulted their hiftory, compared the eras in 
gueftion, and fatisfied myfelf, as I hope I fhall the public, that 
my fufpicions were well grounded. This explained and juf- 
tified the extent of our early commerce, the improvements in 
artsand manufactures, the working of our mines of copper, 
lead, andiron, the great riches of the country, and the fources 
from whence they flowed ! Befides their extenfive commerce, for 
which the Carthaginians were fo renowned, it is a known fact, 
that, in their wars with the Romans, they hired mercenaries, 
not only in Iberia and Gaul, but drew troops from the Atlantic 
ifles; To illuflrate this, we find mention made of the Fine- 
Fomharaig, or African legions, in our early records, who, I 
take for granted, to be Irith troops configned to that fervice : 
and for this reafon, that our bands in Gaul were called Fine- 
Gall, as, in a fubfequent period, thofe in Scotland were called 
Fine-Albin, juft as the Romans denominated their legions after 
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the countries in which they ferved. But, to thew that there 
is fomething more than conjecture in what is here advanced, it 
evidently appears, that Carthaginian fwords, found near the 
plains of Canna, and ancient lrifh fwords, fo frequently met 
with, are, as to fhape, fize, and mixture of metals, fo exaély 
fimilar, that the affay mafter of the mint, who examined both, 
pronounced that they were caft in the fame chauldron !’ 


This anecdote relates to Governor Pownal’s Account of fome 
Irifh Antiquities, read before the Antiquarian Society, in 
17743 but it cannot be conclufive of the inference in fupport 
of which it is cited. For as. writers are agreed that the Phe- 
nician colonies traded with England for tin, at a very remote 
period, it is more probable, that thofe implements were im- 
ported from the fouth into England, and had afterwards been 
carried to Ireland by fome emigrant thither, 

This ingenious author uniformly grants to the Irifh records 
a degree of authenticity and credit, which we prefume, from 
the fagacity that he difcovers in other points, he would not 
confider as due to thofe of any different country, in periods 
equally remote. The authentic hiftory of Greece has been 
fixed to the commencement of the Olympiads; and that of 
all the weftern, as well as northern nations of Europe, muft 
be confined to much later epochas. The fuppofition that arts 
and learving ever flourifhed in Ireland in very remote times, 
is entirely repugnant to probability; becaufe no local traces 
remain of fuch memorials as in every other country where thofe 
were cultivated, have tranfmitted to diftant ages the proofs of 
their former exiftence. Mr. O’Halloran’s narrative, ‘however, 
may be regarded as a conneéted detail of the fabulous times 


in Ireland, preceding the dawn of its authentic annals in Dr. 
Leljand’s Hiftory, 





Obferwations made during a Voyage round the World, on Phyfcal 
Geography, Natural Hifiory, and Ethic Philofophy. By John 
Reinhold Forfter, LL.D. F. R. §. and S. A, 4to. 11, 18, in 
boards. Robinfon. : 


TE is the bufinefs of philofophy to form general principles 

from a mulNtude of particular obfervations; and this Dr. 
Foriter has endeavoured to effetuate in the work now be- 
fore us. He begins with remarks on the earth and lands, 
their inequalities, ftrata, and conftituent parts. Refpecting 
this part of the fubje&, one fetion may ferve as a {pe~ 
cimen. 


D 3 “ISLANDS; 
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‘IS LAND §. 


¢ All the iflands which we faw during our voyage are either 
fituated within the tropicks, or in the temperate zones. The 
tropical iflands may be again divided into high and low. 

‘ The high tropical iflands are either furrounded by reefs, 
and have flats near the fea-fhore, or they are without reefs. Of 
the firft kisd are O-Taheitee, with all the Society Ifles, and 
Maatea, the higher Friendly Ifles Tongatabu, Eaoowe, Na- 
mocka, Turtle liland, and New Caledonia. 

« Amongf the higheft tropical ifles without a reef, we 
reckon the Marquefas and all the New Hebrides, together with 
Savage Ifland ; and Tofooa and Oghao among the Friendly 
Ifles, 

‘ The low ifles of which we have any knowledge, are Chain- | 
Tfland and four other ifles, which were perhaps feen by Mr. de 
Bougainville ; alfo Tethuroa, Teoukea with four mere called 
Pallifer’s Ifles, Tupai, Mopeeha or Howe’s Ifles ; Palmerftone’s 
Ifles, with the Immer, one of the New Hebrides, and the Ar- 
chipelago of the low Friendly Iflands. 

*¢ Thefe :fles are fo different from each other in their nature, 
that we cannot help at firft fight obferving the ftriking and ma- 
terial difference. The low ifles are commonly narrow, low 
ledges of coral rocks, including in the middle a kind of lagoon, 
and having here and there little fandy {pots fomewhat elevated 
above high-water mark, whereon coco-nuts and a few other 
plants will thrive; the reft of the ledge of rocks is fo low, that 
the fea frequently flows over it at high and fometimes at low 
water. Several of the larger ifles of this kind are regularly in- 
habited ; fome are only reforted to, now andthen, by the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring high ifles, for the purpofes of 
fithing, fowling, and turtling; and fome others are abfolutely 
uniohabited, though they are furnifhed with coco nut-trees and 
are often reforted to in great flocks-by man of war birds, boobies, 

ulls, terns, and fome petrels. 

¢ The high iflands of both kinds appear at a diftance, like 
large hills in the midft of the ocean, and fome of them are 

reatly elevated, fo that their fummits are feldom free from 
clouds. Thofe, which are furrounded by a reef and by a fertile 
plain, along the fea-fhores, have commonly a more gentle flope ; 
whereas the others are fuddenly fteep. It muft be allowed, how- 
ever, that thehil!s in fome of the New Hebrides, viz. Ambrrym, 
Sandwich Ifle, Tanna, and others have likewife in feveral places 
an eafy afcent. 

‘ The iflands feen by us in the South Sea in the temperate 
Southern zone, are Eafter Ifland, Norfolk Ifland, and New 
Zeeland, and thefe are all high, and have no reef furrouncing 
them. Norfolk Ifland is however fituated upon a bank ex- 
tending more than ten or twelve miles roundit, New Zee- 
land as far as we had an opportunity of examining it, confitts 
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of very high hills, of which fome in the very interior parts have 
fummits almoft always involved in clouds, or when free, thew- 
ing their fnewy heads at more than twenty or thirty leagues 
diftance. The lower hills of the fame iflandsare almoft eve 
where covered with woods and forefts, and hone but the higher 
fummits appear to be barren. 
‘ Tierra del Fuego as far as we could difcover, appears to be © 
a clufter of ifles. interfe&ted by various deep founds and chan- 
nels. The land confifts of craggy, bleak, and fteep rocks, whofe 
fummits are covered with eternal fnow, efpecially in thofe in- 
terior parts which are lefs expofed to the mild and humid air 
of the fea. Its eafternmoft fide about the ftreights le Maire, 
has an eafy flope, and is in fome parts wooded. Staten Land 
has the fame appearance as the barren part of Tierra del Fuego: 
nor was the fnow wanting in the beginning of January or the very 
eight of fummer. 
© Southern Georgia is an ifle of about eighty leagues in extent, 
confifting of high hills, none of which were free from fnow in 
the middle of January, except a few rocks towards the fea: 
and the bottoms of all its harbours we found filled with ice. 
¢ The lait land we faw in thefe cold, difmal ‘Tegions we 
called Sandwich Land, and the fouthernmoft part of it, Southern 
Thule. All this land or clufter of ifles, is full of ice and ese 
tirely covered with fnow. 
‘6 ——-~-—-Pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor zftiva recreatur aura: 
Quod Jatus mundi, nebulz, malufque 
Jupiter urget.’ Hor. lib. 1. Od. xxii. 


Chap. II. contains various remarks on water and the ocean, 
including an ingenious inveftigation of its different principles 
and phenomena; and the third chapter comprehends ob- 
fervations on the atmofphere, its changes, meteors, and phe- 
nomena. : 

In the two fubfequent chapters, refpectiively, we are pre 
fented with remarks on the changes of the globe, and on the 
organic bodies ; and in the fixth, the author advances to ree 
marks on the human fpecies. The firft objeé&ts of his in- 
quiry are the number and population of the inhabitants of 
the South Sea Ifles ; after which he takes a view of the va-' 
rieties relative to colour, fize, form, habit, and natural turn 
of mind; in the natives of thofe iflands, with the caufes of’ 
their difference, and likewife the moft probable opinion ree 
fpecting their origin and migration, 

We fhall lay before our readers what is advanced by the au- 
thor, refpecting the varieties of thofe iflanders, | 


‘ If we are defirous of tracing the races of all thefe iflanders 
back to any continent, or its neighbourhood, we muft caft an 
D4 eye 
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eye on a map.of the South Sea, where we find it bounded to 
the Eaft. by America, to the Weft by Afia, by the Indian Ifles 
on its North fide, and by New Holland to the South. At firt 
fight, it might feem probable, that thefe tropical ifles were 
Originally fettled from America, as the eafterly winds are the 
moit prevalent in the‘e feas, and as the fmall and wretched 
embarkations of the natives in. the South Seas, can hardly be 
employed in plying to windward. . But if we confider the ar- 
gument more minutely, we find that America itfelf was not 
peopled many centuries before its difcovery by the Spaniards, 
There were but.two ftates or kingdoms on thi, immenfe con- 
tinent, that had acquired any degree of population, and made 
confiderable progre{s in civilization ; and they likewife did not 
originate earlier, than about 300 or 400 years before the ar- 
rival of .the Spaniard-. The reft was occupied by a few 
ftraggling families, thinly difperfed over this vaft traét of land, 
fo that fometimes not:.more than 30 or 40 perfons, lived in an 
extent of 100 leagues at very great. diftances from each other. 
Again, when the Spaniards difcovered fome of thefe iflands in 
the South Sea, a few years only after the difcovery of the con- 
tinent of America, they found, them as populous as we have 
feen them in our days: from whence it appears to be highly 
improbable, that thefe ifles were peopled from America. If 
we moreover confult the Mexicen, Peruvian, and Chilefe vo- 
cabularies, and thofe of other American languages, we find not 
the moft diftant, or even accidental fimilarity between any of 
the American languages, and thofe of the South Sea ifles. 
The colour, features, form, habit of body, and cuftoms of the 
Americans, and thefe iflanders, are totally different; as every 
one, converfant with the fubject, will eafily difcover. Nay, 
' the diftances of 600, 700, 800, or even 1oco leagues between 
the continent of America and the eafternmott of thefe ifles, to- 
gether with the wretchednefs and {mali fize of their veffels, 
prove, in my opinion, inconteftably, that thefe iflanders never 
came from America. 

< We moft therefore go to the weftward; Jet us begin with 
New Holland. All the former navigators, and efpecially cap- 
tain Cook, in the Endeavour, found this immenfe continent 
very thinly inhabited | The diminutive fize of its inhabitants, 
the peculharity of their cuftoms and habits, their total want of 
coco-nyts, cultivated plantanes, and hogs, together with the 
moft miferable condition of their huts and boats, prove beyond 
all donbr, that the South Sea iflanders, are not defcended from 
the natives of New Holland. But, what is ffill more con- 
vincing, their language is totally different, as evidently ap- 
pears from the examination of a vocabulary obligingly commu- 
nicated to me by captain Cook. We have therefore nothin 
left but to go further to the north, where the south Sea ifles 
aye, as it were connected with the Eaft Indian ifles. Many of 
ghefe latter are inhabited by two different races of men. In 
3 ’ fe- 
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feveral of the Moluccas is a race of men, who are blacker 
than the reft, with woolly hair, flender and sall, {peaking a pe- 
cuhar janguage, and inhabiting the interior hilly parts of the 
countries ; in feveral ifles thefe people arecalled a/fiories. Thé 
fhores of thefe ifles are peopled by another nation, whofe indi- 
viduals are {warthy, of a more agreeable form, with curled and 
long hair, and of a different language, which is chiefly a branch 
or dialect of the Malayan. In all the Philippines, the interior 
mountainous parts, are inhabited by a black fet of people, with 
frizzled hair, who are tall, lofty, and very warlike, and fpeak 
a peculiar language different from that of their neighboars. 
But the outfkir:s towards the fea are peopled with a race in- 
finitely fairer, having long hair, and fpeaking different lan- 
guages: they are of various denominations, but the Tagales, 
Pampangos, and Biffayas, are the moft celebrated among them. 
The former are the more ancient inhabitants, and the latter are 
certainly related to the various tribes of Malays, who had 
over-run all the Eaft [ndia iflands before the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans in thofe feas. Their language is likewife in many in- 
{tances related to that of the Malays. The ifle of Formofa or 
Tai-ovan has likewife in its interior hilly parts, a fet of brown, 
frizzly haired, broad-faced inhabitants; but the fhores, efpe- 
cially thofe to the North, are occupied by the Chinefe, who 
differ even in language from the former. The ifles of New 
Guinea, New Britain, and Nova Hibernia have certainly black 
complexioned inhabitants, whofe manners, cuftoms, habit, form, 
and character, correfpond very much with the inhabitants of the 
South Sea iflands belonging to the fecond rate in Nova Cale- 
donia, Tanna, and Mallicollo; and thefe blacks in New Gui- 
nea, are probably related to thofe in the Moluccas and Philip. 
pines. The Ladrones, and the new difcovered Caroline Hflands, 
contain a fet of people very much related to our firft race, Their 
fize, colour, habit, manners, and culioms, feem ftrongly to in- 
dicate this affinity; and they are according to the account of 
{ome writers, nearly related in every refpect to the ‘Tagales in 
Lugon or Manilla, fo that we may now trace the line of mi- 
gration by a continued line of ifles, the greater part of which are 
not above 100 leagues diftant from each other. 

‘ We likewife find a very remarkable fimilarity between fe- 
veral words of the fair tribe of iflanders in the South Sea, and 
fome of the Malays. But.it would be highly inconclufive from 
fimilarity of a few words, to infer that thefe iflanders were de- 
fcended from the Malays: for as the Malay contains words 
found in the Perfian, Malabar, Braminic, Cingalefe, Javanefe, 
and Malegafs, this fhould likewife imply, that the nations 
{peaking the above mentioned languages, were the offspring of 
the Malays, which certainly would be proving too much. [ 
am therefore rather inclined to fuppofe, that al! thefe diale&ts 
preferve feveral words of a more ancient language, which was 
more univerfal, and was gradually divided into many languages, 
now 
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now remarkably different. The words therefore of the lan- 
guage of the South Sea ifles, which are fimilar to others in the 
Malay tongue, prove clearly in my opinion, that the Eaitern 
South Sea ifles were originally peopled from the Indian, or 
Afiatic Northern ifles ; and that thofe lying more to the Weft- 
ward, received their firft inhabitants from the neighbourhood 
of New Guinea.’ 

Dr. Forfter next relates the progrefs which the South Sea 
wanders have made towards civilization, with their method 
of procuring food ; to which he fubjoins ‘a concife view of the 
general principles of national happinefs. From this fubjeé& he 
makes a tranfition to the principles, moral ideas, manners, 
refinement, luxury, and the condition of women among the 
natives of the South Sea ifles; thence paffing to education,. 
and the origin and progrefs of manufactures, arts, and 
faiences ; afterwards confidering religion, mythology, cof- 
mogony, worfhip, origin of mankind, future ftate, rites ge- 
nethliac, nuptial, and fepulchral. Thefe fubje&s are followed 
by a recapitulation, in which the author takes a general view 
of the happinefs of the iflanders in the South Sea; anda 
fhort comparative view of various manners and cuftoms vfual 
in the South Sea ifles, with thofe of other nations.—The 
whole affords a comprehenfive, well digefted, fyftematical ac- 
count of the new difcovered iflands in the South Sea; to 
which are added ufeful obfervations oa the prefervation of 
health in long voyages. 





= 


The Works of the Caledonian Bards. Tranflated from the Galic. 
Vol. I. Small 8vo. 358. /swed. Cadell. 


6 No Poems of Offian, though perhaps the moft confider- 

» able for beauty and extent, are not the only vernacular 
compofitions, of the metrical kind, to be found in the High- 
lands of Scotland. It appears that feveral others of the an- 
cient Caledonian bards had left behind them produétions, 
which continue to be admired by all who are converfant with 
the Galic language. ‘The tranflation of the poems now pub- 
lifhed confifts of the following: Morduth, an ancient heroic 
poem in three books, the Chief of Scarlaw, the Chief of Feyglen, 
the Cave of Creyla, Colmala and Orwi, the Old Bard’s With, 
Duchoil’s Elegy, Sulvina’s Elegy, Oran-Molla, the Words of 
Woe, the Approach of Summer, the Ancient Chief. 

‘That our readers. may be furnifhed with a fpecimen, we 
fhall lay before them the poem of Colmala and Orwi, not for 
poffeffing any merit fuperior to the others, but as being the leaft 
incumbered with notes, 
© Why 
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« Why does the tear of woe trickle down the wrinkled cheek 
of Chrimor ?— Often has the ftranger feafted in his hall; when 
the thell of mirth went round, and bards fung the warriors of 
other days. His friends are many in other lands, but mournfal 
is the chief. His mighty fon fleeps among the waves, and the 
fou! of the aged is fad.— “ 

* Colmala and Orwi, the maids of the hill of hinds, were 
clothed with lovelinefs: the locks of their beauty flew on the 
wings of the wind. White was the heaving of two fair bofoms 
behind their polifhed bows. Often had they led their father’s 
hounds to the chace; for the old hero fat lonely in his hall, and 
mourned the fall of all his fons. 

‘ Many warriors followed the daughters of beauty to the 
chace, and poured forth their fighs in fecret. But warriors fighed 
in vain ; for one was their love, and ftately was he! the might 
fon of Chrimor. The friendly beams of both their foft eyes 
were towards the hunter; but fixed was his love on Colmala, 
the maid of the raven locks, 

¢ Daughter of my father, faid Orwi, thou love of Fergus! 
death is at my heart. I feel it there, my friend. —Wilt thou 
raife a tomb o’er the unhappy ? My father is old, and thou art 
the choice of my hunter. He will, perlwaps, aid thee, and give 
a ftone. So fhall Orwi fleep in peace ; nor fhall her pale ghot 
wander among the clouds of ftormy night, when the north pours 
its frozen venom on the lifelefs plains. 

Alas! Orwi, thou fifter of my love, why fo pale ?—What 
fhall Colmala do, to draw death from thy bofom ?—Thou mutt 
not fall in the ftrength of thy beauty, thou graceful bearer of 
the bow ! 

‘ But foon fhall I ceafe to bear the bow.—My life is in the 
mountain-afh, that rears its lofty head on fea-furrounded Ton- 
more *. The crimfon fruit of the red-haired tree is in bloom. 
One branch would fave the life of Orwi :—but no hunter is her’s, 
andthe fons of little men fhun the ifle of death with horror ;— 
no brother of love to raife his white fails, and bring life to Orwi 
over the waves.—I fall unheeded on the plain: raife the tomb of 

_the unhappy, thou fifter of Orwi! 





¢ © Tonn-mor, the ifle of great waves, is faid to have been one 
of the Orcades, then in the poffeffion of the Norwegians. The in- 
habitants had been told by their bards, that, if ftrangers faw the 
beautiful berries of their mountain-afh, they would thereby be 
tempted to invade their country ; and, with a pretenfion to fore- 
knowledge’peculiar to the times, affured them, that, if a branch 
ef it was carried from their ifland, they fhould be no longer a peo- 
ple. The populace, always liableto be deceived, and ever ready 
to enlift under the banner of fuperftition, faw clearly the propriet 
of this prediétion; and, in the heat of enthufiattical zeal, too 
precautions againft it in a more auftere manner, than perhaps the 
— at firft intended, by killing every ftranger who came to the 
ifland,” 


¢ Yes, . 
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‘ Yes, Qrwi! thy tomb hhall rife:—but the fon of thy fon 
fhall raife at. A red haired braneh of the mountain-ahh hall 
travel over many feas to the maid of the yellow locks. Fergus 
lifts the {pear of the mighty; and he wil] bring it from the ifle 
of death. ' 

‘ Colmala bore the groans of Orwi to. the youth of her love, 
He fighed for the fickly maid :—he called his warriors from his 
hundred glens. The fons of battle prafped their mafly fwords. 
He rufhed.in the ftrength of his dark fhips into the blue plains of 
ocean ; and raifed the f{preading wings of his {peed before the 
wind. Many feas he paffed ; aad the joy of his foul was great 
when the ifle of Tonmore rofe on the top of the waves. 

¢ Whence is the {peed of the ftrangers, faid Anver, the gloomy 
chief of Tonmore?: — 

‘ From Innif-gaul *, the land of many ifles, we come.—A 
mountain-afh bends over thy rocks: the fame of the red haired 
plant has travelled over. many feas. The life of a virgin is in 
the talle of the crimfon fruit. Yield a branch to the maid of 
woe, thou chief of Tonmore; and the mighty fhall be. thy 
friends in the woody ftraths of Albin. — 

‘ In vain have ye paffed o’er many feas, the fons of Innif- 
gaul! Did the ftrength af all your land appear, the ftrength of 
all your land were in vain. No branch of the facred tree fhal} 
ever travel to the land of ftrangers. Unhappy are they whoafk 
it :—never more fhall they return to the hall of their fathers, 
Unhappy are ye, fons of the fea; for never more fhall ye raife 
your white wings of fpeed.—Bring my fword of the heavy wounds, 
—Gather my warriors with their {pears of ftrength.—Raife the 
fign of death on Luman. Let the fons of the ftrangers fall in 
their blood. 

‘ Fergus raifed his terrible voice; nor filent flood the rocks 
of Tonmore.. They forefaw the death of their people, and the 
figh of woe iffued from the hardeft flint.—But pleafant are the 
words of the chief to the rifing wrath of his faithful war- 
riors. 

‘ Ye have heard the words of the farly. My friends! we 
are in the land of death. Shall we fink like the harmlefs roe 
before the fpear of the hunter? Shall we fall like the tender lily 
of the vale before the blaft of thé north?—Yes, my friends, we 
may fall: but the aged chief of Strathmore fhall not blufh for 
his people. 

« Then Fergus raifed his boffy fhield, and fhook his fpear of 
death. His warriors gathered around, like a rock that ga- 
thers ftrength to meet the ftorm. The fons of Tonmére fell in 
blood. The fpear of Fergus was a meteor of death. The furly 





* Innis ghaull, the iflands of ftrangers. The weftern ifles are, 
at this day, known by that name in the Galic. The ftrangers here 
alluded to, are the Danes, who appear’to have been in pofleflion of 
thefe ifles for fome centuries,” : 
king 
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king fhrunk from its wrath.—Fly to thy gloomy hall, thou 
leader of the feeble! Fergus fcorns thy death ;—it would darken 
his battles. 

‘ The chief of Tonmore is overcome, and bound : his people 
are difperfed.—The mountain ath falls on the plains of death. 
‘Ten warriors bear it to the dark fhips of Fergus.—He raifed 
his wings of fpeed. The wind came from the north: but it 
came in wrath, and aroufed the fable furges from their fullen 
fleep. . 

The tear of the cload flies on the blaft: waves rear their 

reen heads to meet it. The fire of heaven darts over’ the 
waves. The battle of ghofts are in the fky. Liquid mountains 
raife their white locks before the wrath of the ftorm: brown 
rocks gather ftrength to meet them. Proud billows fpend their 
rage on the cliffy fhore: their retiring groans are terrible. The 
peafant hears it, and rejoices in his fafety. The ftag flarts by 
times from his heathy couch. The eagle dreams of his flutter- 
ing prey. The cropers of the flowéry field are half awake. 
The droufy eye-lids of the feathered flock are.open. Half-ex- 
tended, wings lean on the wind;—The dread of furroanding 
gloom prevents their flight. 

‘ The wearied ftorm now makes a paufe.—- Clouds lean their 
empty breafts on the mountains. Winds ceafe to roar, and trees 
to bend beneath their fury. The breath of night js filent.* 
The waving heath now fleeps in peace, or trembles before the 
intermitting breeze. | 

¢ The moon locks forth from the fkirts of a dark cloud: the 
tear of the lovely glitters in the beam. Colmala mourns on 
the fhore of the ifle of oaks. Her long fhadow wanders from 
rock to rock. Her raven-hair fighs in the gale: her variegated 
garment flutters in the wind.—Two black eyes roll in forrow 
o’er the foaming deep; but the floating oak of her lover mounts 
not the rifing billows, 

‘ Blaft followed blaft. Cloud rolled on cloud. Star after ftar 
went to reft in the weft. But no bold prow came cleaving the 
face of the deep.—A hundred times fancy faw the bark: 2 hun- 
dred times it proved a furge of ocean. 

* A fail at laft reared its nodding head before the moon. A 
fhadow rolls from wave to wave. Stars are hid behind its folds. 
A frethning gale {welled the fail, and added to its {fpeed.—The 
tear of the virgin ceafed. A beam of joy rufhed on her foul.— 
She bleffed the ftrength of the oak. 

‘ A threatening rock raifed its dark head: the furious waves 
are repelled. The wind is behind the bark: the rock meets it 
in wrath,—The fails nods no more.—A hundred fcreams are 
heard. —Colmala re-echoed the found. Her piercing cries rend 
the air: her white bofom meets the flood. The lover can ree 
ceive no aid; nor will the maid furvive him. Sea-wolves tear 
her beauteous limbs :—her ghoft rufhed through the flood, 
Two dim forms rofe from a wave; they mount a milty cloud, 
Often 
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Often they return from their dwelling in the tky.—The mia- 
riner fhuns with horror the rock of death, near the verge of 
ocean’s wing +.” | ‘ 


The tranflator informs us, that he has paffed over gompo- 
fitions of greater merit than thofe inferted in this volume, that 
he might know the fentiments of the public refpe&ting his own 
capacity, before he fhould attempt the more arduous part of 
his defign. It is but juftice to acknowledge, that we. con- 
fider the prefent. fpecimen as fufficient evidence of his abi- 
lities: and we fhould be. glad that fuch compofitions were 
refcued from the local obfcurity in which they have lain fo 
long a time; efpecially as their ftrong refemblance to the 
poems of Offian would afford additional proof to fuch as en- 
tertain any doubt of the authenticity of thofe productions. 





Strictures on the prefent Pradice of Phyfick. fmall 8vo, 2:5. 6d. 
Bew. 


HE author of thefe Stri&tures fets out with fome remarks 

fo much to the advantage of certain popular noftrums, 

and to the prejudice of the regular practice of phyfic, that a 

fufpicion might arife of his having enlifted on the fide of em- — 

piricifm ; but upon farther acquaintance with his doétrines, 

we muft entirely acquit him of this charge. A great part of 

this little treatife is employed on the nature of the gout, con- 

cerning which the author produces feveral arguments to re- 

fute the opinion of its being a hereditary difeafe. In his ob- 
fervations on this fubjeét, he thus proceeds : 


« IT will not afk whether, if the gout be hereditary, it de- 
feended to us from our firft parents? If not, when, where, and 
how it firft began? Becaufe thefe queftions might as properly be 
afked in refpeét to other diftempers that are undoubtedly in fome 
meafure hereditary: but if the gout be, like thofe other diftem- 


— 





¢ + It was obferved, in honour to the Caledonians, by a gen- 
tlemian well acquainted with their ancient poetry, that no private 
difcord ever fubfifted among the offspring of the fame family. The 
prefent poem furnifhes an inftance to the contrary; as the de- 
. Ktruction of Fergus, and difappointment of her fitter, was the-de- 
fign of Orwi, whole fubfequent hittory the bard paffes over with 
that contemptuous neglect which her charaéter deferves, In al- 
leviation of this lady’s crime, however, let it be remembered, that 
fhe is entytled to make the fame defence fo often made tor others in 
her fituation; fhe was in love, and difappointed. Although this 
apology cannot take off the odium with which her character is 


clogged, it places it in a more favourable lighs, than if fhe had been 
actuated by mercenary views.’ i 
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pers, congenial with our nature, if it be of feminal growth, 
why is it not common (like other diforders not merely the ef- 
fe& of habit) to every clafs in every part of the globe? Why 
‘are whole nations abfolute ftrangers to it? Why among the 
Englifh, the moft gouty of all people, is nearly one-third of 
the gentry, who live to forty or fifty, afflicted with this com- 
plaint, while not one in ten thoufand of the labouring poor 
ever experience it? In this land of trade, liberty and luxury, 
where property is fo fluctuating, and families fo fuddenly raifed 
and funk; where the blood of the patrician and plebeian is fo 
intimately mixed and incorporated, why are not our hofpitals 
and alms-houfes filled by this diforder? Why have many thou- 
fand children of the moft gouty parents lived to a very advanced 
age, and died without ever feeling the leaft fymptoms of it? 
Why, on the contrary, do we daily fee fome grievoufly afli&ed 
with it early in life, whofe parents, ftill living, have never had 
it at all? But, as each parent taken fingly is but of the balf 
blood with the children, to fet the cafe in a ftronger light, I 
would afk, why it frequently happens, even among thofe of the 
avbcle blood, that one fon has the gout-to a violent degree, . 
while another (perhaps older by many years) is entirely free? 
and why, fo often, have all the fons the gout, while all the 
daughters efcape ? The anfwer to fuch queftions (when any an- 
{wer is attempted) ufually is, the difference in conftitution,: in 
diet and exercife, makes every other differeace. Is not this 
giving up the conteft ? Is it not granting all that is afked? Is ic 
not deferting to the enemy, and calling upon intemperance to 
father this bantling of {purious and obfcure generation ? On the 
other hand, although every individual in a family, for ten fuc- 
céfions together, has died a mattyr to the gout, this is no con- 
clufive proof that it is hereditary, while the fame means by 
_ which the firft generation procured it have laid open‘to all the 
fucceeding ones ; nor does it afford even a reafonable or pre- 
{umptive proof, while there is fuch an over-balance ef evidence 
and argument on the other fide, 

* But the advocates for hereditary gouts produce an initance, 
a fingular and wonderful one, of a child aétually born with 
chalk flones, and every other fymptom of an inveterate gout. 
Admitting the fact, what does it prove? We are invettigating 
the courfe of nature, and our arguments are to be drawn 
from montters! Inftead of one example, there are hundreds 
where children have been born perfeétly rotten with the venereal 
difeafe ; is this diftemper, therefore, to be claffed among the 
Miss and are the fins of the father to be vifited on the 
children to the hundredth generation ? 

‘ Nothing is moré common, nothing more dangerous to the 
caufe of truth, than thus drawing general rules from parti- 
cular examples. I have heard two?or three inflances where 
the {mall-pox has been twice experienced by the fame per- 
fon, or thought to be fo, and that in the natural way ; furely 
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it is mofe rational:to fuppofe, that either in the firftor fecond 
inftance the diforder was not really the {mall-pox, frequent 
miftakes of that kind happening; but were it aétually fo, 
fhall we thence draw a general conclufion, that the fmall-pox 
is a diflemper we may have over and over, and lofe that 
comfort, and even folid fecurity, which arifes from the con- 
trary opinion ? 

‘ Having ventured to fay what the gout is zot owing to, 
the reader will now expeét to be told what it ‘s owing to; | 
and I know not how to do it more clearly and concifely, than 
by firft giving him a receipt, which if he will have refolution 
implicitly to follow, my life on it, he will have a true, genuine 
gout, although there have been no traces of it in his family for 
fifty generations. | 

«© Let him take /ierle or no exercife; drink plentifully, but 
not to drunkennefs, of punch, light fharp wines, cyders, in 
fhort, of any liquor where these is much /pirit and much acid 
united, whether the fpirit be firft feparated by diftillation, and 
then mixed with the acid, asin punch;. or whether the fpi- 
rit and acid be produced by fermentation, as in wine, &c. 
for neither the fpirit alone, nor the acid alone will generate the 
gout: the more foarp and wolatile the liquor, provided it have 
a fufficient proportion of /pirit, the more efficacious will it 
be. Let him continue this courfe faithfully and regularly for 
nine or ten months, then may he fet up for the Adam of a 
gouty poiterity. If he ftick to one particular liquor, and 
drink no water, tea, fmall-beer, or other diluters, the effe& 
will be the fpeedier ; and if he be rather in the decline of life, 
the fooner yet will he fucceed.” 


The ingenious inquirer afterwards examines the propriety 
of the general doétrine, that bleeding is pernicious in the 
gout; and he endeavours to fhew, upon pathological prin- 
ciples, that the effect of this remedy muft always depend on 
the particular circumftances of the cafe. 

A‘variety of other obfervations, that difcover both in- 
genuity and judgement, incidentally occurs; but on fome of 
thofe fubjeéts, the author indulges himfelf in theoretical 
fpeculation, to a degree beyond what can be admitted as de- 
cifive of the merits of praétice. 





Gulielmi Hudfoni, Reg. Soe. 8. &F Pharmac. Lond. Flora Ane 
glica, exbibens Plantas per Regnum Britanniz /ponte crejcentes, 


&Sc. Editio altera, emendata SF au@ae 2 vols, 8v0. 105.64. 
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was in fome meafure the author’s duty towards the public, to 
reduce this heavy tax upon fcience, and to enable a great 
number of inquifitive readers to profit at a more moderate ex- 
pence, of the knowledge contained in his ufeful and valuable 
work. Another confideration of equal, if not greater weight, 
made a fecond edition very acceptable at this time. In the 
fpace of fixteen years, which were elapfed fince the firft pub- 
lication of this work, Mr. Hudfon had, on his frequent bo- 
tanical travels throughout all parts of England, and by the 
communication of feveral affiduous friends, received fuch ad- 
ditions to his former catalogue, and collefted fo many cor- 
re€tions founded on new obfervations, that a fecond edition 
would in many refpe&ls appear in the light of a new work, 
prefenting the indigenous botanifts with a variety of intereft- 
ing articles before unknown, or at leaft imperfe@ly defcribed. 
On perufal of the volumes before us, thefe laudable mo- 
tives feem to have influenced the author to re-publifh his 
Flora Anglica. 

After a moft copious terminology, or explication of the Latin 
terms employed in modern botany, together with a complete 
lift of authors cited in the courfe of the work, Mr. Hudfon 
proceeds to the enumeration of the Britifh plants, difpofed as 
in his firft edition, according to the fexual fyftem of the great 
Linnzus, lately deceafed. To each new genus is affixed the 
fhort generic character, and to each fpecies the differentia /pe- 
cifica.. After the fynonyms from other authors, follow the 
Englifh names, the place of growth, and foil, the duration, 
time of flowering, and fometimes particular defcriptions, and 
the pharmaceutic ufes. The duration is exprefied by the 
figns firft adopted by Linnzus, and the months by Roman 
numbers from I to XII. 

To give a catalogue of names, and add to every one a ftring 
of fynonyms copied from the Linnzan Species Plantarum, and 
then to call fuch a compilation, a Flora of any particular coune 
try, is perhaps one of the eafieit and moft frequent manipu- 
lations in the whole art of book-making at this day, when 
private profit and the outward appearance, not the reality of 
fcientific knowledge are too often the main objeas of writers, 
Very different is the tafk of a botanical author, who carefully 
compares every plant with the defcription of his predeceffors, 
and admits of no parallel quotations, without being well af- 
{ured of the identity of the fpecies before him, with thofe de- 
fcribed in other books. The refule of his ftudy will be of 
important ufe, where the vamped produétions of others do 
a@tual differvice; for as the latter encreafe the difficulty. of 
diftinguithing the fpecies of plants by quoting erroneous fy- 
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nonyms ; fo on the contrary the more careful and critical 
works of the true practical botanift, give us clear ideas of 
every individual, and effectually introduce good order, where 
confufion and contradi@ion formerly deterred the young be- 
ginner. The author who undertakes this laborious tatk,.muft 
not hope to earn, at firft, thofe loud eulogiums which. are 
lavifhed on the empiric, His book quite deftitute of the.empty 
- foe of novelty, and concealing the fruits of his affiduous re- 
fearchcs under a plain garb, to which the eye has Jong. been 
accuftomed,—can have no charms to captivate the fuperficial 
reader. The very few, who purfue the fcienee with, equal are 
dour as himfelf, and are (if we may fo exprefs it) initiated in 
its myfteries, are the only competent judges of his merit, and 
will trace in every line that great knowledge and application, 
which the profane cannot difcover. From the reab-utility of 
his work he may however expect in the end to meet with: uni- 
verfal approbation, when every mere unmeaning catalogue is 
forgotten. . After the moft attentive perufal of Mr. Hadion’s 
Flora Anglica, we have every-reafon to believe, that it will 
be generally efteemed not only the moft complete account: of 
the vegetable kingdom within our native ifland, but likewife# 
valuable guide to botanifts in general, om account of thofe cris 
tical correftions which appear to have been made with judge- 
ment after a nice examination, and with an indefatigable ap~ 
plication. , 
_ It would take up too much room to mention all. the -im- 
provements which this newedition bas received ; .we fhall hows 
ever take the liberty to infert a few fpecimens in proof’ of its 
general utility to botanifts. Among the genera Mr. Hodfon 
has added fix new ones, viz. Narthecium, Tofieldia, Ficaria, Ga- 
leobdolon, Hedypnois, and Nafmythia. The firft and fecond of 
thefe are the anthericum oflitragum and calyculatum of Lin- 
nevus; the third bis ranunculus ficaria ; and the fourth his ga- 
lcopfis galeobdolon. The hedypnois appears to be a moft 
neceflary addition to the fyftem, as it includes a number of 
anomalous, fpecies of différent- Linnazan genera, which have 
hitherto puzzled the botanical ftudent. Mr. Hudfon enumerates 
five fpecies, viz, 

1. Hedypnois bifpida, which includes the leontodon bifpidaim, 
& birtum of Linneus, 

2. H. autumnalis, which includes the leontodon enebabiites 
Linn. andas a fecond variety, the hieracium taraxaci, Lina. 
3. Hi. teGorum, which is Linn. crepis tetorum, | 

4. H. bitracwides, the picris hieracioides Linne 
5. H. diennis, the crepis biennis Linn, 
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The genus of Nafmythia is with fufficient reafon feparated 
from the Eriocaulon, and brought to the clafs of monoecia, as 
is that’ of callittiche to polygamia. Amotig the graffes Mr. 
Hudfon has made many alterations, and, we think, feveral real 
improvements. ‘Throughout his work there are Jikewife-a 
number of ‘new fpecies, and particularly among the cryptoga~ 
miz, whete the dichens, ulve, and faci, have received confider- 
able addition, much greater indeed than we could have ex 
peed i a country,’ fcrutinized by many eminent. botanifts, 
with the great Ray at their head. 





—“ 


An Examination of the fifteenth and fixteenth Chapters of Mr>Giba 
bon’s Hiffory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Henry Edward Davis, B. 4. 8ve. 45. fewed. Dodfley. 


‘HE author of ‘this work introduces his rematks with the 
following general obfervations on Mr. Gibbon’s per- 
formance. 


© It has been judicioufly obferved, that it is not the bufinefs 
of the hiftorian to profefs himfelf a f{ceptic in matters of ree 
ligion. 

‘ Machiavel, whofe deteftable principles, in his political 
works, are well known, found it neceffary to afflume a véry 
different charaéter, when he-wrote the Hiftory of Florence. And 
even David Hume, :in.bis Hiftory of England, is content with 

lancing at Sacred Truth by fome oblique hints. 

* Ic¢as therefore-to be wifhed; that Mr. Gibbon, fatisfied wich 
the applaufe due ‘to him as .an elegant htitorian, had not pro 
duced himfelf as an avowed champion for infidelity, in-his fife 
teenth and fixteenth chapters, which have caft a blemifh on the 
whole work, 

«It does not appear to have been effential to his hiftory to 
touch at all on ‘* the Rife aud Progre/s of Cbriftianity,” much lefs 
to make'fo long a digreffion, which feems to have been Sone 
up with fo much art, and care, and ingenuity, that we can eafily 
trace the author’s predile&tion for the fubject. -Pfe treats it in- 
deed con amore; which has induced many judicidds perfons to 
fufpect, that the-reft of the volume was written to introduce 
thefe two chapters witha better grace, and more decent ap- 
pearance. . 

* However, whether the conjefture be founded on'truth, or 
not; had our author followed his defign as. *‘ a candid enquiry,” 
which he profeffes to do, he would have had a better right to 
our approbation and efteem. 

‘¢ The artful infinuations of fo agreeable a writer, imper- 
ceptibly feduce his readers, who, charmed with his ftyle, and 
deluded with the vain pomp of words, may be apt to pay too 
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much regard to the pernicious fentiments he means to convey- 
It is, therefore,, abfolutely neceffary that they fhould: be re- 
minded of the unfair proceedings of fuch an infidious friend, 


who offers the deadly draught ina golden cup, that they may be 
leis fenfible of their danger. 

‘ The remarkable mode of quotation, which Mr. Gibbon 
adopts, muft immediately flrike every one who turns to his notes. 
He'fometimes only mentions the author, perhaps the book, and 
often leaves the reader the toif of finding out, or rather guefling 
at the paflage.. 

. © The policy, however, is not without its defign and ufe. By 
endeavouring to deprive us of the means of comparing him 
with the authorities he cites, he flattered himfelf, no doubt, 
that he might fafely have recourfe to mifreprefentation,; that 
his inaccuracies might efcape the piercing eye of criticifm ; and 
that he might indulge his wit and fpleen, in fathering the ab- 
furdeft opinions on the moft venerable writers of antiquity. 
For, often, on examining his references, when they are to be 
traced, we fhall find him fupporting his caufe by manifeft fal- 
fification, and perpetually afluming to himfelf the ftrange pri- 
vilege of inferting in his text what the writers referred to give 
him no right to advance on their authority. | ' 

‘ ‘This breach of the common faith repofed in authors, is pe- 
culiarly indefenfible, as it deceives all thofe who have not the 
leifure, the means, nor the abilities, of fearching out the paflages 
in the originals. 

‘ Our author often propofes fecond, or even third handed 
notions as new; and has gained a name among fome, by retail- 
ing objeétions which have been long ago ftarted, and as. long 
fince refuted and exploded, 

‘ In fact, fceptics and free-thinkers are of a date fo old, and 
their objections were urged fo early, and in fuch numbers, that 
our modern pretenders to this wifdom and philofophy can with 
difficulty invent any thing new, or difcover, with all their mg- 
levolent penetration, a frefh flaw. The fame fet of men have 
been alone diftinguifhed by different names and appellations, 
from Porphyry, Celfus, or Julian, in the firft ages of Chrif- 
tianity ; down to Voltaire, Hume, or Gibbon in the prefent. 

_ © Sach is the plan of our author. It muoft be mine to ob- 
-wiate and oppofe it. In orderto which, I have feleé&ted feveral 
of the more notorious inftances of his mifreprefentation and er- 
ror, reducing them to their refpective heads, and fubjoining a 
long lift of almoft incredible inaccuracies, and fuch ttrikin 
proofs of fervile plagiarifm, as the world will be furprifed-to 
meet with in an avthor who puts in fo bold a claim to originality 
and extenfive reading.’ 


In fupport of this heavy charge the examiner lays. before his 
readers a great number of paflages, in which the hiftorian has 
mifreprefented Diodorus Siculus, Juftin, Dion Caffius, Jo- 
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fephus, Tertullian, Sulpicius Severus, Clemens, Ireneus, Cy>* 
prian, Origen, Ignatius, Eufebius, Juftin Martyr, Optatus» 
Laétantius, Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, * Pliny, Orofius» 
Gregory of Tours, Le Clerc, F. Paolo, Bayle, Fabriciuss’ 
Grotius, Mofheim, Boffuet, Dupin, Tillemont, Pagi, Lyttel- 
ton, and the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory ; and produces 
many paflages, in which he has been guilty of plagiarifm from 
Middleton, Barbeyrac, Daillé, Beaufobre, Dodwell, .Lardner, 
Abauzit, and Tillemont. 

In thefe inftances the reader will obferve, that there are va- 
rious degrees of mifreprefentation and plagiarifm.;.and that 
fome of them.may be excufable in an extenfive work, through 
which it is hardly poffible to preferve an unremitted attention. 

It will likewife be urged, in favour of Mr. Gibbon, that the 
examiner alleges a fimilarity of thought, as a proof of pla- 
giarifm. To this obdjefion he replies : | 

¢ If we confider that Mr. Gibbon’s talents fhine moft con- 
fpicuoufly in the elegance of language, we muft naturally ima- 
gine, that he would not conftantly adopt the wery words of the. 
author, as he could fo eafily fet cf the fentiments in new and 
more graceful exprefhons, which would, at the fame time, ferve 
to difguife the plagiarifm.- Befides, it being my intent to prove. 
to the Chriftian world, that our author has, in fact, produced’ 
no new Objections againft our religion, and that his boafted at- 
tack is made with arguments‘and reflexions long ago explodéd ; 
toconvict him/of @ fmilarity of fentiment fully anfwers this purpofe.’ 

This writer however does not reft in a mere exhibition of 
fimilar paflages. He produces inconteftible evidence ; and par- 
ticularly fhews, that Mr. Gibbon’s plan of accounting for the 
progrefs of Chriftianity from fecond caufes ‘ is a ftale: infidel’ 
topic, urged and confuted long fince,’ as the reader will find in 
bifhop Atterbury’sSermons, vol. i. ferm. 3. On this occafion’ 
Mr, Davis fubjoins the fentiments of the learned and judicious- 
Mr. Mofheim. 

« When we confider the rapid progrefs of Chriftianity among. 
the Gentile nations, and the poor feeble inftruments by. which 
this-great and amazing event was immediately effected, we mu/? 
naturally bave recourfe to an omnipotent and invifible band, as its 
true and proper caufe,” &c. 

‘¢ Such then were the true caufes of that amazing ra- 
pidity with which the Chriftian religion {pread itfelf upon the 
earth ; and thofe who pretend to affign other reafons.of this fare. 
prifing event, indulge themfilves in idle fiaions, which mutt dif- 
guft every attentive obferver of men and things.” Seé&,’8. 10. 

This is a warm. and fpirited attack on the literary’ cha- 
raéter of Mr. Gibbon, and fupported with indefatigable in+” 
duitry, accurate inveftigation, and extenfive-reading. 
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Medical Cafes, Jelefed from the Records of the Public Difpenfary at 
Edinburgh ; with Remarks and Obfirvations, By Andtew 
Duncan, M.D. 80. 55. boards. Murray. 


HE ufefulnefs of medical cafes, when thofe are faithfully 
telated, and judicioufly treated, is too obvious either to 
admit of doubt, or require commendation. It is by accurate 
regifters of this kind that the praice of phyfic has been fo 
much improved within the prefent century; and ‘every be- 
nevolent mind muft feel pleafure at the growth of fuch in- 
ftitutions, as are calculated not only to relieve the immediate 
diftreffes of ‘the fick, but to extend the bounds of fcience, by 
pathological obfervations. It appears that a difpenfary has 
lately been opened at Edinburgh, under the dire&ion of Dr, 
Duncan, the author of the treatife before us; and the cafes 
which he now prefents to the public, are thofe of fome pa- 
tients who had been committed to his care, in this depart-: 
ment. The hiftory of the patients and their difeafes, how- 
ever, though indifpenfibly fubfervient towards elucidating the 
method of cure, form the leaft confiderable part of this vo- 
Jume, which confifts chiefly of the obfervations delivered by 
the author in his clinical letures, to the ftudents who at- 
tended him. 

As no general account of the work can convey fo clear an 
idea of its nature as a fpecimen, we fhall lay before our read- 
ers one entire leCure, curtailing only the introdutory narrae 
tive, which the length of the quotation will not allow us to 
prefix. But to fupply the deficiency in fome meafure, it may 
be necefflary to obferve that ‘the difeafe which is the fubje& 
of this lefture, was an enlargement of the abdomen, and that. 
the principal remedies prefcribed by Dr, Duncan were fmall 
dofes of cream of tartar, frequently repeated, and {quill pills, 
Here follows a copy of the ledure. 


‘ The difeafe of this patient, in my opinion, is not alto- 
gether without ambiguity, There are, indeed, many fymp- 
toms here, which are confidered as the charaéterizing marks of 
a dropfica] affection, And, from the {welling of the abdomen, 
the difficulty of breathing, the thirft, and fcarcity of urine, we 
might conclude, that the is fubjeéted to afcites. I am inclined 
to think, that this is really the cafe. But here a very effential 
circumftance iswanting, With this fwelling of the belly, there 
is no evident flu€tuation, a circumftance which is almoit con- 
flantly obferved where an enlargement of the abdomen depends | 
ppon water; or even where any other liquid, fuch, for example, 
as blood, pus, or the like, is depofited in the cavity of the 
abdomen. The want of flactuation, then, would Bhuarstiy 
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4ead us to inquire, how far these is reafon to fafpeé, that the 
fwelling here depends on. any other caufe. Amd there is the 
rather room for {uch an inquiry, as theres no appearance of 
effufed water in any other part of the fyitem. Pure afcices, in- 
deed, may, and frequently does exift; yet, for the moft part, 
It is conjoined with other dropfical affe€tions. 

‘ There are two other fuppofitions re{pecting the caufe of 
this {welliog, which here naturally prefent themfelves. It fome- 
times happens, that fwellings, in appearance, fimilar, to the., 
prefent, depend upon a folid matter. But, tothis fuppofition, 
there are here two unfurmoyntable objections. The firft, may 
be drawn from the progrels of the difeafe. Where the enlarge-. 
ment of the abdomen Bi pends up@n a folid matter, it very gee 
nerally begins at a particular fpot, and from thence it is gra- 
dually extended to other parts of the abdomen. But, in the 
prefent cafe, although the increafeé has been gradual, yet, it 
has been uniformly extended over the whole, and no particular 
local hardnefs has ever been difcovered. Befides this, fwellings 
depending on a fclid matter, are not Hable to fudden changes. 
With our patient, however, fuch changes manifetily occur. 
Hence, for the fuppofition of the {welling depending on folid, 
there is little foundation. 

* Another fuppofition is, that the {welling here occurring may 
depend upon air; that is, that our patient may be fubjeéted to 
tympanites. But, of this affection alfo, fome of the chief fymp- 
toms are wanting. No found is obferved to be emitted on per- 
ecuffion of the abdomen, nor is any relief afforded on the dif- 
chargeof wind. Upon the whole, then, I reckon it at leaft the 
moft probable fuppoiition, that it ddes depend on water. The 
want of fuétuation may arife from different circumftances. It 
may depend upon the ftare of the integuments; it may arife 
from the condition of the vifcera; or it may proceed from the 
water being contained in hydatides. And, I confider the thirft 
and {carcity of ur ne, as giving ftrong prefumption of a dropfical 
affection ; yet I fhall not be furprifed to find, that it turns out of 
a complicated nature, neither entirely depending on water nor 
air, but partly on both. 

« Wich this uncertainty, I am not here difpofed to give a. 
very favourable prognoftic. The youth of this patient is,indeed 
fomewhat in her favour; and; it is ftill more fo, that.fhe has 
received, at leaft, temporary relief, from the quantity of her 
urine being increafed. But, thefe circumftances excepted, mof 
others are againit our patient. While we have much uncer- 
tainty refpecting the nature of the difeafe, we have at leaft 
fome reafon to dread-a local affection; and, from the pain of 
the belly of which fhe complains, we can prognofticate nothing 
favourable. From the continuance of her difeafe, alfo, we may 
concludé it to be of a ftubborn nature. For, although the be 
but eight years old, her affection has been obferved for no lefs 
than five of thefe. And there are even fome indications of its 
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being of a much earlier date. For we may confider, as afymps 
tom of it, the thirft with which fhe has been affe&ted from the 
time that fhe was on the breaft. To all thefe circumftances, it 
is farther to be added, that her complaints have already refifted 
the power of feveral medicines. If, therefore, it admits of a 
f{peedy and fortunate termination, it is, I own, much more than 
I expec. ; : 

* It may feem ftrange, that hitherto I have taken no notice of 
-a circumftance particularly mentioned in this cafe, that is, the 
worms which fhe has, at different times, been obferved to dif- 
charge by ftool.’ There are fome praétitioners, who, with fuch 
circumftances as occur here, would look upon worms in the in- , 
teflinal canal to be the caufe of the greateft part, if not of all 
the fymptoms. I muft, however, own, that I do not fufpect 
them to have any connection with the prefent complaint. 
Worms, indeed, in the inteftines, are by no means.a rare oc- 
currence; yet, as far as my inquiries go, I think I may venture 
to affert, that, in this country, they are lefs frequent than 
in fome others; and that now, they are-lefs frequent here than 
they were formerly, which Iam inclined to afcribe to changes 
which have taken place with refpe&t to diet. Cafes are often to 
be met with, in which they are unqueftionably productive of the 
moft threatning and moft anomalous fymptoms ; yet there can be 
no doubt, that they are frequently prefent in the alimentary canal 
when they are productive of no inconvenience. This fufficiently 
appears from their being obferved to be difcharged where there 
has been no preceeding uneafinefs. ° 

“€ In the cafe before us they appeared chiefly during the 
courfe of a fever. It is to be obferved, that, during febrile af- 
fe€tions, worms frequently appear ; and, when this is the cafe, 
there are many who are difpofed to confider them as the caufe 
of the fever, This conclufion, however, is, I imagine, often 
drawn without good reafon: and I cannot help thinking, that 
they are frequently difcharged merely in confequence of the 
fever. [ft would feem, that, from the morbid affection which 
exifis, probably from the increafed heat of the body, their 
fituation becomes difagreeable to them. And I reckon it pro- 
bable, that this may have been the cafe in the inftance before 
ws, Our patient has, even of late, indeed, difcharged one, 
which gives a prefumption that there may be ftill others pre-~ 
fent, And the attion of thefe on the alimentary canal, may 
either be the caufe of fome fymptoms, or may aggravate them ; 
yet, admitting that, I muft own, I do not confider them as 
forming any dangerous part of the affection; and I do not 
think that our attempts to cure are to be directed with a view 
to thefe. 

* Refpeting the general plan of cure, from what has been 
faid, it may be concluded, that I am much at a lofs. I have, 
however, begun the treatment of this cafe, on what I reckon 
the moft provable fuppofition; that is, the idea of its being a 
drop- 
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dropfical affection. Suppofing that there is a collettion of 
water in the cavity of the abdomen, it is my intention to at- 
tempt to difcharge it by natural ourlets.. Of thefe, the chief 
are evacuation by ftool and urine. From the firft of thefe, we 
can obtain the moft immediate and moft fudden difcharge ; 
from the laft, the evacuation which takes place has the leaft in- 
fluence, as debilitating the patient ;- and, on this account, 
diuretics can be ufed with more regularity, and for a greater 
length of time, than purgatives. To thefe, therefore, I am: 
chiefly difpofed to truft in the prefent cafe; yet I with, in fome 
degree, to conjoin the advantages both from diuretics and: pur- 
gatives. It is from thefe confiderations that I have put this pa- 
tient on the ufe of two different remedies, cream of tartar and 
fquills. While the firft operates, moft immediately, as a purg- 
ative, it is, at the fame time, powerfully diuretic. The laf is 
intended folely with the view of increafing the quantity of 
urine. If, from thefe medicines, we can obtain a copious dif-. 
charge of urine, with a diminution of the {wellings,- and, at the 
fame time, without debility, it may go far towards the recovery 
of the patient. At the fame time, in dropfical affections, I con- 
fider the evacuation of the water as the leaft important part of 
the cure. And, in almoft every cafe, it.is a more difficult mat- 
ter to prevent the return of effufion, than to produce evacuation. 
It may, therefore, be neceffary, in order to fecure the good ef- 
' fe&ts which may be derived from thefe evacuants, to have re- 
courfe to Peruvian bark, and other tonics. At the fame. time, 
I would by no means be underftood to promife that we thall 
ever come this length in the cure; and, we may even be foon 
fatisfied, that the prefent, plan is not to be perfifted in. The 
evacuation may be greater than our patient is able to bear, or 
it may take place without a diminution of the {wellings. In ei- 
ther cafe, it would be prejudicial. Suappofing this to happen, I 
muft own, that I cannot, at prefent, even conjecture what mea- 
fures I my then be difpofed to. adopt. I thall probably, how- 
ever, try fome of thofe medicines which more immediately tend 
to increafe the tone of the alimentary canal ; particularly thofe 
which pafs ander the general titles of ftomachic and carmina- 
tive medicines. It is, in fome meafure, with an intention of 
this kind, that I mean to conjoin, with the prefent courfe, 
friftion of the abdomen. And, merely as an inducement to its 
being continued for a fufficient length of time, | fhall order it 
to be performed, either with oi], or with fome foft powder, but 
without expefting from thefe any other effect than as leading to 

the continuance of the friction. | 
* Sequel.] Soon after the 7th of December, befides the con- 
tinuance of the cream of tartar and fquills, dire€tions were gi- 
ven, that this patient fhould have her belly carefully rubbed 
every evening for the fpace of half an hour, And, as the re- 
peated evacuations by ftool feemed to induce debility, the pur- 
gatives were ordered to be intermitted, But, not long oites 
8 , this, 
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this, on expofure to accidental cold, the {welling of her ab- 
domen was very confiderably increafed ; and as, at this time, 
her belly was rather bound, the fquill pills were omitted, and 
the cream of tartar repeated in the form of ele€tary, conjoined 
with a {mail proportion of gamboge. This purged her britkly, 
and had foon the effec of diminifhing, fomewhat, the fwell- 
ing; but, even after fhe had contineed it for a confiderable: 
length of time, the {welling was by no means entirely removed, 
Upon this, fhe was put on the ufe of a mixture, the bafis of 
which was the tinfura amara. After the ufe of this mixture, 
there took place a confiderable difcharge of wind, in the way of 
flatus, and the {welling fell a ‘little. itdid not, however, en- 
tirely difappear. But, as fhe continued, in other refpe@s, in 
good bealth,, and was: no.longer affeted with the thirft, want of 
appetite, pain of her belly, fcarcity. of rine, or other fymptoms 
which were molt diftrefling at the time of admiffion, fhe was dif- 
miffed about the middie of March,’ 


This Cafe, which is the fecond in the volume, is preceded 
by that of an epilepfy, cured by the ufe of the cuprum ammo- 
niacum,; and itis followed by obfervations on the fubfequent 
difeafes, refpetively, viz, om -a cutaneous affe@ion — rheu- 
matic affe&tion cured by the ufe of elixir guatacinum volatile— 
a-chronical catarrh—an affetion of the liver cured by mercurial 
medicines—a petechial eruption—a cancerous affeftion of the 
breaft treated by electricity —hemorrhois—menorrhagia cured 
by the Peruvian bark—amenorrhea treated by eleétric:ty— 
tinea, capitis—anomalous fymptoms arifing fiom an intermit- 
tent fever—dyfphagia cured by eleclricity —paraly is—diarrhea 
—vengsreal gonorrhoea—hydrocephalus—morbid fenfibility of 
one of the hands—convulfions treated with the pil. czruleax— 
periodical pains of the inteftines. removed by the pil. gummofe 
—leprous affeftion—hzmoptyris—flatulent pains of the fto- 
mach and bowels removed by afa feetida—lumbrici. To thofe 
cafes is fubjoined) a difeourle in Latin, entitled, De Laudibus 
Gulielmi Harvei Oratio. 

Iris fufficient to fay of the author’s obfervations in ge- 
neral, that they difcover much judgement, and greatly tend 
to inveftigate the nature, as well as to afcertain the me- 
thod of cure, in the feveral difeafes mentioned. They can- 
not fail of affording very ufeful infiruGion to medical. ftu- 
dents, and of likewife proving highly acceptable to every reader 
of this-clafs. We are therefore perfuaded that Dr. Duncan 
would perform an.acceptable fervice, by continuing to lay be- ' 
fore the public, in the fame manner, a continuation of his 
‘ pra@ticul remarks on the “cafes of thofepatien's who receive 
thé benefirof the Difpenfary; aninftitution which we are glad 
to find adopted by the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
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fhe Pythian, Nemean, aad Ifthmian Odes of Pindar, thanfleed 
into Englith Verfe; with critical and explanatory Remarks : to 
awhich are prefixed Obfervations on bis Life and Writings ; » Cone 
jeaures on the Era wherein the Grecian Games concluded; and ax 
Ode to the Genius of Pindar. .4t0. 125. boards. Dodfley. 


'HE name of Pindar carries with it an idea of poetical en- 
thufiafm, lofty flights, magnificent images, and bold ex- 
preffions. Antiquity refounds with his praife. Plato allows *, 
that he was one of the Seras, ¢ the divine poets.’ Quindtilian 
calls him the prince of the lyric writers; and Horace thinks 
him inimitable, On the other hand, it has been faid, that he 
frequently lofes his fubjeé&t, and rambles from. fable. to fable, 
with a wild and unbounded fancy. But it may be {aid in his 
favour, that his fubje&ts are uniform and confined ; that his 
odes were to be fung by a chorus, at the entertainments, which 
were provided by the Olympic victors, on their return to their 
refpective countries ; and that, in this cafe, it would have 
been invidious to have filled his hymns with the dire& en- 
comiums of a fingle man, who perhaps, was not diftinguithed 
on any other account. But the praifes of their founders, 
their benefactors, their heroes, and demigods, were regarded 
with religious veneration. We will therefore fuppofe, that 
the poet's digreffions were the effect of art; and might have 
had a propriety, or a conneéiion with his fubje&, which it is 
now impoflible to difcover. 

The remaining works of Pindar are xiv Olympic, xii Py- 
thian, xi Nemean, and viii Ifthmian odes. 

The firft, fecond, third, fifth, feventh, eleventh, twelfth, 
fourteenth of the Olympic, the fisft of the Pythian, the firft 
and eleventh of the Nemean, and the fecond of the Ithmian 
odes, were tranflated by Mr, Weft; the other fix Olympic 
ales by an anonymous writer, in 1775: all the reft are now 
tranflated by Mr. Greene. 

The flights, the digreffions, the figures, the allufions, and 
the abftrufe learning of this ancient poet, render his. pieces 
extremely, dark and difficult. A tranflator, finding himfelf 
embarraffed, generally runs out into a paraphrafe; and only 
gives us fome tranfient glimpfes of the original. 

In the fixth Pythian. ode, Pindar extolls the bravery of An- 
tilochus, who. attempted to refcue his father-Neftor, at the 
expence of his own, life, when that venerable old warrior was 
attacked by Memnon, and one of the horfes in his chariot 
wounded by Puris. 





¢ Plato in Menon.’ p. 415. edit. Ficini. % 
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Tranflation of the Odes of Pindar, 


"Exyivilo 5 aesregoy Avrinoxos Biatas, 

Ninus t8r0 Digwy, os vmegepbsro 

Tleleos; Evanpiuepolov ce npeth~ ; 

yas SpaTapyoy Aidsorrwy Misvove. Nesi- 

gerov yae bumos aon tmide, 

Tlaes@ tx Perdav dairQetc* 6 bi iene 

Kealasiy tyx@. 

Meocavize dt. yécorlog ; 

Aorvabsion Deny Boace made ov 

Xenarmlis O cg er @- au amrigonpey airs: 

Mévwv 08 6 Sei@- aivng, wpidilo uty Savac- 

oro xopatdav acilpoc, édo- : 

UNCEY Ty MAas yevec GmAdlEparoiy, 

“Epyov meAw prov Terions, 

“Tral@ apt ronsiiow api argos agileiv. 
« *Twas thus the Grecian boy with gen’rous rage 
Shelter’d the good old Neftor’s hoary age, 

And fell to fave him—when thy force, . 

Stern Ethiopian, bar’d his courfe, 

Memnon, curft homicide—the car 

From Paris felt a ling’ring war; | 
Quick flew th’ unerring {fpear; with throbbing heart 
Thus Nefior—‘* Fly, my fon, oh! fly the hoftil dart !” 

« Yet vain the fondling care !—his fire 

Arous’d the heav’n-born ftripling’s fire, 

To tempt the ftroke of fate; 
For thee, thou pride of ancient days, 
Flows the rich ftrain of deathlefs praife, 
That hails the good and great.’ . 


There are fome parts of this extraé&, which are inelegantly, 
and others, which feem to be inaccurately expreffed. 

‘ The Grecian oy’ is an appellation far below the heroic 
charaéter of Antilochus, who is called by Homer, pevexaeunss 
psyabuposs Soog woacuisns, a bold and intrepid warrior ; and 
by Pindar, the drave or impetuous Antilochus. 

‘ The curft homicide’ is ‘an unclaffical expreffion. Neither 
Homer, Pindar, nor any of the ancient poets, mean to ftig- 
matize their heroes by a curfe, when they call them eyapip€ po- 
For, or avd eogovor. Thefe epithets are titles of honour. 
The latter is frequently applied to Heétor in the Iliad. 

‘ The car from Paris felt a ling’ring war.’ The original 
is plain and fimple; ‘ Paris had wounded one of Neftor’s 
horfes; and this accident had ftopped his chariot.” But Mr. 
Greene’s verfion is unintelligible. 

The tranflator reprefents the fpear, which he: fuppofes to 
he Memmnon’s, as actually fying. This’is difpatching the 
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bufinefs too foon: for it anticipates all the admonitions of 
Neftor. | 

Neftor’s chariot is ftopt, and his horfes in diforder. In 
this diftrefs he is “alarmed, and (Boece) calls his fon: but it - 
does not appear, that he bid him fy. It is more probable, 
that he called him to his affiftance. 

¢ Yet vain the fondling care.’ The word fondling would have 
been more applicable to the mother of Antilochus, than the 
old warrior, whofe military charagter it depreciates, 

Xapasrmeres, &C. in tranflating this line Mr: Greene follows 
the common verfion, which is: ‘ in’ terram autem decidens 
fermo patris, non abftraxit filium a propofito.’? But this inter- 
pretation fuppofes the father to be cowardly; and the fon 
difobedient: This obje€tion is avoided, if. we only tranflate the 
words in this manner: ‘ inanem autem vocem non emifit.’ If 
this be the meaning of the line in queftion, Neftor’s admo- 
nition: and his ‘ fondling care,’ entirely vanifh; and he ap- 
pears in the charagter of a brave foldier, encouraging his fon. 
to oppofe the enemy with intrepidity. , 

The death of Antilochus is not defcribed in the Iliad, and 
but obliquely mentioned in the Odyfley, iii. 111. iv, 187. We 
therefore cannot bring Homer to our affiftance in the expla- 
nation of this paflage ; but the author’s meaning, we are per- 
fuaded, is mifreprefented in the foregoing verfion. | 

¢ The heaven-born /ripling,’ is a burlefque tranflation of 
6 Séios avup, the godlike hero. i 

The language of Pindar is bold and figurative: but the 
tranflator, in order to raife his poetry, frequently introduces a 
variety of metaphors, which are not to be found in the ori 
ginal. We have a heap of them in the following lines: ~ 

¢ His [Jupiter’s} nod exalts the humbler foul, oS | 

Or gives the side of Fame to roll i 

On nobler heads; but Envy ftill 

The cup of Malice loves to fill. 

Yet, Envy, can thy weight prevail, 

When /olid Virtue Jends the /cale ? 
. Can’ft thou, who pin’ft at others blifs, 

(Too fure thy arrows ne’er can mifs) 

One bofom pierce ? ’tis thine alone 

On Difappointment’s rack to groan, | 

Be mine to bear the fharper goad 

(So Patience wills) of Sorrow’s load / 

But who up-borne on Reafon’s wing 

Would foar, where Envy points’ der fring. 

Mine be the tafk, in focial eafe, 

Pleas’d with the good, the good to pleafe.’ Pyth. it. 
In Pindar we have neither the tide of Fame, the cup of Ma- 

lice, the arrows of Envy, the rack of Difappointment, nor the 
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ving of ‘Reafon. The tranflator has added thefe, aitd other 
images to the author’s group, and .rendered jt impofible fot 
us to fee any one figure diftinAly. i in the crowd, 

The following paflage, which intimates, that. the greatelt 
profperity i is fubject to vicitiitades; is thus plainly and ‘hen ied 
expreffed in the Greek : 

ernie Deny Th Ys ay 

btw xev avdps wapuovay 

SxAroicay evdaswo sory 

ra nar Ta Decco das. Pyth. vii. 


_ But in Englith it isrendered obfeure and énigmatical by an 
affectation of metaphorical elegance. | 

é Happinefs; thy darling gates 

Virtue wooes, the gates of reft ; 

Envy robs thee of thy gueft.’ 


The tranflator is unqueftionably a man of tafte and Jearn« 
ing, poffeffed of a lively and vigorous imagination ; and his 
performance is a work of importance : but it would have 
been more valuable if, both in his profe and verfe, he had 
been content to exprefs himfelf with a natural fimplicity, 
and: had not introduced fuch a multiplicity of. glaring and 
inconfiftent metaphors. 
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The Lufiad; or, the Difcovery of {ndia. An Epic Poem. Tran. 
lated from the Original Portuguefe of Luis de Caméens. By 
William Julius Mickle, The Second Edition. gto. > sl. ¥s9i 

~ Cadell. 7 


H AVING formetly given an account of this work *, we ‘have 
now only to remark the improvements which occur im the 
prefent edition. It may be obferved, in particular, that Mr. 
Mickle has much extended the hiftory of the Portuguefe fet- 
tlements in Afia, in which ‘he not only traces with great ac- 
curacy the fall of that empire in the Eaft, but examines the 
principles advanced by Dr. Smith, in his treatife on the Wealth 
of Nations, relative to the India trade. The himitsof our Re- 
view will not permit us'to give fuch a detail of this fubjeé&t, as 
fhould convey the whole force and extent of our author’s ar- 
guments, on a matter of fo great importance to the commercial 
interefts of Britain. On this account we moft refer to the 
hiftory above-meritioned, where Mr. Mickle ftrongly fupports 
the propriety of .an exclufive trade to the Eaft Indies, in op- 





* See Crit. Rev. vol, ali. p. 35, 
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The Lufi& * * * | 
pofition to the féntiments of Dr. Smith. We thall however 
prefent our readers with the following fhort, but fenfible paf- 
fage, as’ being introduétory to the inveftigation. 

‘ The hiftories of wars, from ‘the earlieft times, are muck 
aliké; ‘the names of the countries ravaged, the towns deftroy- 
ed, and captains flain, are different; the mofives and condu& 
of the oppreffors, and the miferies of the oppreffed, are the 
fame, Portugal taifed the firft commercial ‘empire of the mo- 
dern world; the hiftory of her fate therefore opens a new 
field for the moft important fpeculation.’ The tranfaGions of 
the Portuguefe‘in Fndia are peculiarly the wars and negociations 
of commerce, and therefore offer inftraftions to every trading 
country, which are not to be found in the’ campaigns of a Cx. 
far or a Marlborough. The profperity and declenfion of fo- 
reign fettlements, refulting frem the wifdom or érrors of the 
fupreme power at home, from the wifdom or impradente,; the 
virtues or vices of governors abroad; the ftupendous. effeéts of 
unfiained. honour and faith; the miferable rninous* embar- 
raffments which attend difhoneft policy, though fupported by 
the greateft abilities in the field er inthe council; the vunacom- 
mercial and dreadful confequences of wars unjuftly provoked, 
though crowned with a long feries of victories; the felf-de- 
ftruCtive meafures, uncommercial fpirit, and inherent weaknefs 
ef defpotic rule ; the power, affluence, and ftability which re- 
ward the liberal policy of humane government; in a word, 
all thole caufes which nourifh the infancy, all thofe which as 
a fecret difeafe undermine, or as a violent poifon fuddenly des 
ftroy the. vital ftrength of a commercial empire ;. all thefe are 
developed and difplayed, ‘in the moft exemplary manner, in the 
hiftory of the tranfa€tions of Portuguefe Afia. 

‘ And ail thefe combine to afcertain the great principles upon 
which that ftupendous common wealth the Britifh Eaft India 
Company ‘moft exift or fall. The commerce of India is of 
moft efféntial value to the Britifh nation. By the Tadian goods 
diftributed over Europe, the effential balance of trade is: pre- 
ferved in our favour, But whether the Indian cormmerce 
fhould be conduéted by an exclufive company, or laid open to 
every adventurer, is the queftion of the day, a queftion of 
the very firit importance to the Britifh empire... And to this 
queftion the example of the Portuguefe is of the firlt con 
fequence. Both in the fenate, and in the works of fome 
political writers, this example has been appealed to; ‘an 
exact knowledge of the Commercial principles.of Portuguefe 
Afia is therefore highly neceffary ; particularly, if the moft 
grofs miireprefentations of it have already been given, with 
the profefféd view of influencing the legiflarure. And an 
au- 
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authenticated ftate of the principles of the Portuguefe Afiatie 
commerce, were it only to guard us againft the vifionary 
and ‘dangerous {fchemes of theory, cannot but be of fome 
utility to that nation which now commands the commerce 
of India.’ 

To the preliminary difcourfes is fubjoined an appendix, 
containing fome Portuguefe papers, tranfimitted to Mr. Mickle 
from the Continent, of which he has given a tranflation, ac- 
companied with obfervations. 3 

The alterations in the poem, though not confiderable, ‘af- 
ford convincing evidence of the author’s correétnefs and in- 
duftry. . But the former detached notes on the brahmins are, 
by great additions, extended to a differtation at the end. of 
the feventh book, where we meet with a curious narrative of 
oriental mythology. 
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Sebaftian Caftellio’s, &c. Lebens-gefchichte; or the Life of Sebaftian 
Caftellio, by John Conrad Fuefslin, Sc. 8ewo. Frankfurt on the 
Mayn. (German.) 


rue narrative of Caftellio’s life interefts the reader, not only as 
it ferves to illuftrate the hiftory of literature, and of the reform- 
ation, but alfo as a piece of jultice due to the memory of an ex- 
cellent man, who, during a confiderable part of his life, had been 
perfecuted and ftarved. His merits as a moft faithful and elegant 
tranflator, and a very judicious and learned commentator of the 
Bible, ‘are generally known and confeffed: But they are his dif- 
putes with the Genevan reformers, Calvin and Beza, that charac- 
terize and endear him as a man. He was at firft highly efteemed 
by Calvin, who during his ftay at Strafburgh lodged him in his 
own houfe, and after his return to Geneva, recommended him to 
the, place of rector or head-mafter of the gymnafium of that city : 
but from the diffimilarity of their characters and fentiments, this 
friendfhip was of fhort duration. Soon after, Calvin began to 
quarrel with Caftellio, and by the firft fpecimens of his hatred forced 
hiim™ to retire from Geneva to Bafil. : 

‘Their difputes feem to have originated in the diverfity of their 
fentiments on predeftination and religious toleration. ' This latter 
controverly was excited by the perfecution and execution of that 
poor fanatic, Servetus, who was burned at Calvin’s inftigation. 
Such a furious excefs of orthodox zeal could not fail to roufe the 
indignation of Caftellio, a man of fenfe, moderation, and hu- 
manity. He publifhed a collection of treatifes on religious tole- 
ration. Calvin and Beza, onthe other hand, attempted todefend 
the fanguinary proceedings againft Servetus, and to juttify. their 
dwn odious and dreadful doctrine on that fubjeét: Galvin, by his 
© Deferfio orthodoxe fidei ;"’ and Beza, by his anfwering the queftion, 
¢ An beretici a civili magiftratu puniendi,’ in the affirmative. It-was 
indeed fortunate for Caftellio. to have retired, at the firft ebullitions 
of Calvin's zeal, beyond the reach of his further perfecutions, For 
con- 
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confidering:that demagogue’s exceflive ‘invéteracy againt him, it* 
is hard to fay where it would have ftopped.’ In’ a book ftill extant’ 
in that reformer’s theological works, entitled: ‘ Brevis refponfio ad 
diluendas Nebulonis cujnfdam calumnias, Calvin calls'Cafteilio a villaing: 
He even accufes him ‘of ‘having fli/en wood: whereas this upry ate 
cufation itfelf was a piece of ‘the meancft villainy, because both utterly 
Salfe, and inexprefibly cruel! The fatt, as folemtily ‘declared by Ca- 
ftellio, was this: after he had been driven from'Genéva by Calvin's. 
perfecution, he languifhied a long time at Bafil‘in mifery and want 
of.common neceffaries. “In order to procure fewel, and keép ‘him- 
felf from ftarving with: cold, one of the moftléarned, moft virtuous, 
and moft refpectable men of his age, was driven to the ufual shift: 
of the pooreft people, to feek and fifth for fome fmall ftray wood in 
the river. And: this.common:and allowed.refource of diftreffed - 
poverty, was by Calvin ftyied a theft !—Let pofterity, his and 
Caftellio’s competent and unbiaffed judge, compare the conduct of 
this Chriftian divine towards his quondam friend, with that of De- 
mofthenes towards Efchines, his fierce and.ardent rival, whom, 
immediately after the moft violent ftruggles again himfelf, he 
forced to accept of a confiderable fum of mioney to foften the ri- 
gour-of his exile !+{Who would not a thoufand times rather chufe 
to- have been Caftellio fifhing for fome fmall ftray wood, than 
Caivin, driving Servetus to the ftake, or infulting a poor, but 
great and worthy nian in his diftrefs, occafioned by Calvin's own 
intrigues ! . 
It is, however,.a fatisfaction to think, that~Calvin’s flanderous 
afperfions on Cafte}lio’s character, were by his own contemporaries 
already treated with jult contempt, as appears, among other proofs, 
from Caftellio’s fubfequent appointment to the profeflorfhip of the 
Greek language in the univerfity of Bafil. , 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


John Mudge Unterfuchung itber geimpfte Blattera :—i, e.. A German 
- -Tranflation of Mr. Mudge’s Enquiry into the Inoculation of the Small- 
pox. Dantzick. 1778. 8vo. 


WE mention this tranflation, the work of Dr. Woulf, F. R.S. an 
eminent practitioner at Dantzick, becaufe he has given usa 
great number of new and valuable obfervations on the {mall-pox, 
in a large appendix joined: to his tranflation. Thefe obfervations 
are of fuch importance, and fo judicioufly and philofophically drawn 
up, that we fincerely wifh to fee them tranflated into our 
language, for the ufe of the medical faculty, as well as of private 
families. 
Lettres d’- Amour et d Affaires, écrites par Catherine, Comteffe de Sal- 


mour, Marquife de Balbian, au Marggrave de Br. vo. Turin. 
(Drefden.) 


Prince Charles Philip of Brandenburgh, eleétor Frederick the 
Third’s brother-in-law, who in 1695, commanded the Brandenburgh 
troops at Turin, happened to fall in love with the countefs dowager 
of Salmour, and refolved upon marrying her fecretly. But his 
brother, the ele&tor, difapproving of this marriage, cauled the 
countefs tobe fhut up ina convent, whence fhe wrote thelfe let 
ters to the margrave, in whofe pockets they are faid to have been 

Vout. XLVI, Fuly,.1773. ae found 
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fourid.when he died of a difeage after thre fiege-of Cafal, at whith ire 


hag ted righ advice, .«. eo en eae eA Be ARH} OT THAR ' 
For aught. t rat appears. to the.contrary;: the letter’ may ibe 
géiuite ahd atthentic. They breathe the pative charaéter of Anis 
triguing dowager, who was perhaps fomewhat in Idve, but certainly 
m! ifions, Fanning and felfith. « The preface fells us. that for. the 
vasa le, conhideration .of thirty thowfand ducat# fhe cofifated: to: 
relinquith the title of the margrave’s dowager, ahd this ffrong fea- 
tire is Rill further. confirmed by ber own: infinuations In.@ etter 
written by her to, the eleéhor, after the margrave’s deaths Her: 
epifties may therefore be confidered as inftructive memorials exhibit- 
ibe the human heart-under the powerful influence of a very ticki 
ahd tritical fituation. 
D; Jo: Sal. Semleri Paraphrafs H. Epyle ad Corihithios, Mrgft 
Latiha vers Franfalin, & LeGioniem Varittas, Sod. Halle. 
The Second Bpie fo the Corinthians, dle of the thodt dificulE 
Books of the NeW Tetainent, ‘has here Beek livftrated with great 
learnitip, ingenuity; and Tuccefe, ~ : 
Opufciiles politiques @ moraux—~ou, Effai conire ! Abus du Ponwoir des 
‘Soave qins, tale Teg dus Gemererraraeet dyn bon Prince, Suivi dw 
veh contre te Defpotijme du Souverain. Par M.** Avocat. %v0~ 
ndre 


The i Te of this writer are juft, but trite; and he runs 
ihto frequent repetitions. 

Della Origine e dei Propgvefi hell’ Arte Obfictricitay Proliflome recitath de- 

oo Rizzo, Padoano, podlico Profefore d Obfitiricia. 41d: 

enice. 

Somhe atesdiit of the Venetian Nap Arietta havé diftinguj ned: 
themielves by their labours in midwitefys efpedcially of Sebaitian 
Metli; of the famous anatomitt_J Dominio Santorini; of his for: 
Peter ; Sf the Prefent: Archiater Paitoni ; and of our author's pre- 
deceffor,. J. Manini. vee tA aii 
J. J. von Mofer mpi bonee fi uber das Abfierben des Churfurfilicher 

‘Huafes Bayern, in fo ferne daffelbige cinta Finfhye yw ville Stucke der 
peniichen Stuatsverfafiing hat 5 or, J. J. de Movers ROwarS tn the 

Extin&ion of the Electoral Houfe of Bavaria; as far us if infiidhioes. 

many Parts of the polstical Confittution of Germany... 410. « Frankfurt 

Of the Maya. (German.),. © ! : 

This author, one of. the mot. voluminous and laborious writers 
da. the laws.and conftitution. of Germany, confidérs this very iis 
terefting fubj étin every point of view., His performance is jideed 
rather roo diffule ; but valuable and inftructive. " 
lnftruBiion far la Mawicre'de definfePer les Cuirs des Befliaile morts de T° 

epizootie, & de les rendre propres a étre travaillés dans les Tanneries 

fans y porter_de- Contagion. Par M. Vicq. a'Azyr. Paris. : 
A-fingle but interéfling flieet, as it fifay contribute towards Jer. 
fening the-lofs of the poor country people, by faving at lait. the 


hides and fkius of the cattle dead by efidemical Mifeafes. 


Recudgil de Differtations hifloriques er cretigues, avec des nouvelles Af- 
fertion far ta Vegetation fpomtante des Coguilles du Chateau des Places. 
Par M..dé ta Stuvagtre. “diol with 5 elegant Plates. Paris. 

‘Che fir and greater part of this. collection contains an_uninte- 
refting difpute with Mr. Robin, ch fome French antiquities 
neat 
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frear Angérs. But the more: ftriking part of this publieation are 

the author’s repeated affertions. concerning a fpontanmeous vegetation 
of thells near bis refidence ; whofe examen» we muft leave to Meff. 

Buffon, Gvwettard, and other naturalifts in France. 

La Théorie du Chirurgien ou Anatomie en general et_en particulier: a¥ 
Corps humain, avec des Obfervations chirurgiques fur chaque partie. 
par M.Dufand. 4@ dols.. $v0. Paris: 

A manual of anatomy a¢cording to M. Wihflow’s fy tern and me- 
thod, without either alteration or improvement. : , 
Lizis Be: Soke PPPS IS MF LIEE TY MPS EY. © 
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A ColleBion of the Pieces formerly publifbed by Hénry Brooke, B77. 

To which are added feveral Plays and Poems, now fiji printed. 

4 vols. Svo., 1h 15. Jeweds Cadell. 

r HE author of thefe pieces, who is a native of Ireland, is 

well known to the public, as a writer, by his tragedy of 

Guitavus Vafa, printed in 1758, the Earl of Effex in ‘ant the 

Fool of Quality, 5 volumes, in 1766 and 1776, and other 

publications. » 

The prefent colle&ion confifts Of the following articles: Uni- 
verfal Beauty, a philofophical poem on the works of the ¢réation, 
in fix books ; Confhtantia, or thé Man of Law’s Tale of Chaux 
cér, miodernized ; Redemption, a Poem * ; Four Fables, viz. the 
Temple of Hymen, the Spatrow and Dove, the Female Sez 
ducers, Love and Vanity; the laft Speech of John Good, vulé 
garly called Jack the Giant-queiler, who was condemnéd 
April 1, 17453 and executed on the 3d of May following ; eighe 
Tragedies, entitled,.Guofavus Vala, the Earl.of Effex, Antony 
and Cleopatra, the Impoftor or Mahomet, earl of Weftmoiland 
or Bruern, Cymbéline king. of Britain, Montezuma, and the 
Veftal Virgin; Little John { John Good} and the Giants, adra- 
matic opera [probibited after the firft night’s reprefentation] , 
the Contending Brothers, a comedy; three comedies gf: two 
acts, thé Charitable Affociation, the Female Officer, and the 
Marriage Contract ; Ruth, an oratoriog fevéral Prologues and 
Epilogues; Verfes to the Memory of Lieutenant Colonel Cle- 
ments; a Charaéler [Dr. Lucas’s}; an Addrefs to Mr. By on 
advertifing his Treatife on the Interefts of Ireland; the Pa- 
triotifm of Ireland, a ballad; the Queftion, infcribed ‘td lady 
Caroline Roffel; and Conrade, a fragment. 4 

Though this writcr is not to be ranked in the Grit clate of 
poets, his prodaétions have a confiderable thare of merit; the 
bear the maiks of a ftrong genius, a pious turh of mind, an 
integrity of heart, His dramatic pieces breathe a fpitit of His 
berty and patrictic ze:l, a seach 
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Fhe Seducerss AvPoem.- 4toe 23. 6d. Keatfly. 
This mofe, like other feducers, has her thare of an infinuating 
talent, which though not im fo great a degree -as, to captivate 


our judgement, is fufficient atleait to procure her a p!aceamong 
the clafs of agreeabless: 0 : 7 
Athelgiva, a legendary Tale. gto. + 15. 6d. Wilkie. 

The prefent poem, which is partly founded on tradition, but 
chiefly indebted for its fable to the imagination of the author, is 
written in that agreeable-ftyle of fimplicity which diftingvithes 
the old) Englith ballad. ..'The defcriptive.parts are curfory, and 
the incidents.only few.; but where the fancy is not amufed with 
-Gnvention, the defect. is fupplied’ by a tendernefs of fentiment, 
that gently excites the heart to {y mpathetic emotions. 


Academic Trifits.. A, ColleBion of Poetical Effays, gts ,,25- 
: . -E. Johnfon. 7 

This publication confifls ofa Prologue, a Remonftrance for 
a new Gown, an Ode to Winter, an Ode to Sleep, two Son- 
nets, two of Horace’s Odes imitated, and an Ode on the Power 
of Love. All thefe pieces, éxcept the laft, are in’blank yerfe, 
—They are juvenile productions. i : 3 . 
The Camp Guide: in a Series of Létiers. 4to. 1s. Fielding and 

: | Walker, | 

Thefe Letters are from enfign Tommy Toothpick, to lady 
Toothpick, and from mifs Nelly Brifk, to mifs Gadabour, 
The names of the perfonages.may give fome idea of. their cha- 
racters; but fach as are defiraus of farther acquaintance with 
them, may refort to the camp, where, we doubt not, the ori- 
ginals form a confiderable namber. 


A Vifit from the Shades; or Earl-Chatham’s Adieu to bis Friend 
+ Lord Cambden. » By Henpy Lucas, 4/9.. 4/0. 25.64. . Hooper 

and Davis. 34° : | org 

If fublunary honours.can extend their influence beyond the 
tomb, Tord Chatham’s -fhade has been abundantly »gratified, 
Amidft the approbation of his country, fo publicly: beftowed, 
the prefent temporary ‘prodution can. be confidered only as a 
fmall poetical tribute, difproportioned to the perpetual fame of 
the charaGter which it celebrates, 


The Devil's Wdding. “A Poem. to. 13. 62. Bladon. 

His Satanic majefty having fignified his intentions'to marry 
the princefs Homa, it was neceflary, that a proper chaplain 
fhould be provided to perform the ceremony: and that ladies of 
the bed-chamber and maids of honour fhould be appointed, for 
the eftablifhment of her majefty’s houfhold. Several gentlemen 
of the gown, and ladies of the ton, affert their pretenfions to 
thefe honourable employments. This plan affords the author 
an opportunity of fatirizing fome confpicuoas ‘charaters.——~ 
The ftyle of this piece is, in general, tolerably well adapted to 
the fubje&t; and fometimes not unpoetical. For example : 
: * Upon 
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* Upon-the beach a lofty pile was rear’d); . 
Ten thoufand architeéts at work: appear'd, 
“\As on the tinkling ores the hammersifell, » 
| Melodious airs rung through the-vaults of hell. 
Now choral, now refponfive,: now in parts,.... 
The foothing aumbers chearinfernal hearts.’, 


But fometimes the poetry is below mediocrity. 
Sach venial fins’ I had’ not deion’d to name, 
“But forts patiny oppo rents to fhame? 


Lhe Temple of Imbofure. A Pim. 4fo. 24, Bew. 

“The author fal!s afleep with the Koran in his handy and in 
a dream fees the mofque, which contains the tomb ef Mahomet 
at Medina, converted inte an extenfive temple, filled with the 
iculptured figures of Ignatius Loyola, Aldebert, Joan. of Arc, 
Perkin Warbeck, Eliz. Croft the fpirit of the Wall, Eliz. Bar- 
ton the maid of Kent, James Nailor the Quaker, Mary. Tofts 
the rabbit woman, Fanny Parfons the Cock-l!ane ghoft, and fe- 
veral other.impoflors. After thefe he difcovers Furina, the god- 
defs of ‘thieves, attended by a number of Turkifh enthufiafts, 
fuperftition, prieftcraft, papal myftery, frantic zeal, hypocrify, 
perfecution, Mahomet, and the apoftle of the Foundery. 

This piece is of a more poetical caft than fome of the au- 
thor’s former publications * » the plan being much.more fufcep- 
tible of defcriptive imagery, 


f, he Patriot ¥ifion. A Poem. « Dedicated to the Memory of the Earl 
of Chatham. «410. 25. 6¢. Bew. 


To this Poem is prefixed the fabfeauent advertifement. 

« The author of the following Poem’ takés the liberty to in- 
form the candid reader, that he had not written a fingle line, 
nor in the leaf degree, thought, of ‘The Patriot Vifon, till a 

week after death of the great perfon to whofe memory it is de- 
digated) He therefore prefents it to the public. with great dif- 
fidence of its merit; but, however, could..noc defer its pub- 
lication, ‘as. the prefent ftate of | national affairs. may. change, and 
Ceftroy ima great meafure hs effe&. honeitly intended by this 
compolition.’ 

‘Che reader is at liberty to.admit or to rejea this apology, as 
10. bis. wijacm forall fee good. .With regard to .the performance, 
we are.of opinion: that it ftands in need of fome apology. It 
is unequal, and bears evident marks of hafte and mattention, 


Our poer ftands upon the fea-heat ftrand of the Ifle of Wight, 


* Thateea: furveying, where: fublimely rides. 

Britannia’s fleet, and waits the dread command 

To featier vengeance o'er @ guilty land. 

When, at dread intervals, che folemn roar 
/Ofcannons,. thundering through:the watery fhore, > 
Proclaimed aloud that.Chatham was no, more.’ \' 


bm. 





ene The Saints, a Satire ; Perfeétion, &c. t att ba A 
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This circumftance naturally leads the bard to afk the fleet, 
what tutelary ftar fall now® dire& its courfé? With thefe re- 
flexions, he retires to fleep ; but, of courfé, not to reft, Fancy 

immediately. charries hint "td a certain poetical valley, where 
when his raptured eye 
: Marked a new luftre-trailing through the fy 5 

Withiait, chariotings fublimely rode 

The gorgeous image-of the Pythian God,’. 
Apollo conduéts him to the paradife of patriots, where be finds 
and. defcribes ali: the fons of Britain who-bhave been immortalifed 
for the love of their equotry, from Alfred down to, Chatham, 
éf whofe reception among the heavenly. hoft our, poet. was 
lucky’ enough to be an eye-witnefs. The poem and the vifion 

conclude with one general chorus of * Arm, Britain, arm!’ © 

In this vifion we Rave found a very few good lines, asd two 
Or three original ideas. —With more time, and much more pains, 
this writer ‘might produce fomething deferving the public at- 
attention, 

Excelient ufe is made of Milton’s epithet ‘ arrowy,’— Arrows, 
wnluckily, are not moder weapons of war. 

¢ The temple rings with harmony divine. 

Not fuch as thunders in the arrowy air 

When battling cohorts clath in fierceft war—’ 

 “Thefe lines remind us of a ridiculous impropriety,- when 

Shak/peare’ s Bofworth-field hero bids his bow-men draw the ar- 
gows « their heads, and the play houfe troops eourageoufly draw 
their many-twinkling {words.—The commander fhould either 
change his orders, or-his men their arms, 


Jin Ode tothe warlike Genius rf Great Britain. 4to. 25. Bew. 
From the title of this Ode our readers will expect to find it 
more calculated to promote war than peace.“ [t ‘is indeed par- 
ticularly calculated “for that purpofe, Whether our modern 
Tirceus will fing ia vain, or not, a little time will difcover.— 
The following lines are above mediocrity. 
~ “¢ Genius of Britain! viéw the plains 
Where military virtue reigns. 
Pallid Fear her vain alarms © 
Idly fpeads.— While glory warms 
Th’ intrepid foul with her celeftial charms, ° 
' The ftandard rears; ‘and calls to arms 3° 
Ve'fons of Britain hear ! | 
- From ‘her réfulgent' fphere 
Aloud the fhouts,—and opes the bright abodes 
Of heroes, ‘and of demi-gods?) 
’ The great ¢xamples fire—- -~ 
- “To deathleds deeds infpire.— 
The fons of freedom rifes—they ‘claim 
Their binthaight--ehe: weward, of fame ; 
‘ ‘They glow with eneyty divine 
And from heir pohi {at ns, the fen-beams brighter thine. 
a . | Gallia’ 5 
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* Gallia’s pale genius flands aghat, 
(The liliges wither in her hand) — 
Her fleets receive the favouring blaft 
But dare not feek the adverfe jand. 
On England’s thick embattled. hore 
She hears th’ awaken’d lion roar,’ 


The poet, £ des yaminis hujus bonorem, makes good ufp of the 
beautiful duchefs of Devonthire’s being a defcendant from the 
‘martial duke of Marlborough. 

° We would take ‘the liberty to hint that neither Pindar nor 
Shakipeare, whofe joint infpiration our ode-writer intreats, 
would have advifed: him to hitch Coxbgath or W ark:y-tommon in 
a thyme. } 


Bellona 5 or, the Genius of Britain; a Poetical Viffon. fd. 1% 
: | Greenlaw. 

Happy Britain! who has a genus for almoft every day in the 
week. Good intentions will excufe much worfe lines than 
thefe. We are told, ia:the preface—. 

« To rayfe the dormant 4pirit of my countrymen, to animate 
them by the example of their-anceftors, and the fenfe of their 
own danger, this little poem is intended. In the breaft of the 
eandid critic, the intention will in fome meafure palliate the 
execution. Femporary productions rather claim the indulgence, 
than provoke the cenfpre of the jadicious. Poetry refembles 
‘painting, 9 hafiy feetch may exnibit a bold and. mafteriy out- 
jine ; but it is time aad indufiry alone can mellow the colour. 
ing, and give | sh and elegance tothe compofition,’ . 

dn poetic vifion, our author difcoyers she gepias of Britains 
with proper infignia and attendants, ppop the Kentith hore, 
contemplating her guardian fleet; gad beholding at a diltance 
her warlike encampment—The lines which follow may fervé as 
a fpecimen of the Poca , | 


* Clofe by his, fide, her golden arms unbound, | 
In gracefal pile.adorn the fow’ry ground, 
The gift of Vuican ; and of heay’oly. mold, 
With living fculpture rifing.on the gold; 
In mimie life here armies tread the field, 
The wars of Britain graven on the hhield ; 
Heroes, who fierce invading hofts withftood, 
Martyrs, who feai’d their freedom with their blood ; 
Courageous kings, in well-foyght fields approw’d, 
By fubjects reverenc’d, and by Heav’n beloy’d; 
Patriots, who for their country dar’d to die, » 
And chiefs applauded, by pofterity 4” 
This pexformance concludes with a fpeech from the Genius af 
Britain, with part.ofwhich we fhall clofe. this article; 
_ * Nurfe oftheroic deeds and daring men, 
_ Genius of war! defeend on Britain's plain; | . 
. Fs © warm 
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O warm my fons with more than mortal fire ! 
Nerve ev’ry arm, and ev’ry bréaftinfpire!” 
And thou, Bellona! mount toy dlood-fain'd Car, 
High poife thy helm, and meditate the war; 
Nor fpurn thy thirfty fpear and th0d-fain’d robe, 
Till Fame fhall hail me-miftrefs of the globe; _ 
?Till Britain’s flag thal] awe the fubject. main, 

*T ill the freed Corficat) contemn his chain, 

And humbled Bourbon bleed at ev?ry vein.” 

She faid and ceas’d—then high difplays in air, 
Th’ hiftoric fhield, and waves her martial {pear 5 
Heroic ardour flies from band to band, ~~ 
And war re-echos thro’ the joyful land.’ 


America Lof. A Poem of Condolence. 4to. 15. 6d, Lewis. 


This Poem is addreffled to Britannia, poor defolate lady! to 
whom the lofs of America could hardly prove more painfal than 
“the condolence of fo mean a poetatter. 


PO LBP Fs 1A oH 


The Subfance of General Burgoyne’s Speeches on Mr. Vyner’s 
Motion, and upon Mr. Hartley’s Motion, 8vo. 1s. Almon. 
Copied from the public papers, in which it is probable 

~ thofe Speeches have been perufed by the greater part of our 

yeaders. : 


A Glawce at the Times: with a comparative View pf London and 
Glafgow. 8vo, 15, Becket. 

The vifual organs of this’ writer appear to be varioufly ac- 
tuated, by contemplating the feveral objects of his attention 
‘through the medium of politics. He feems to view the prof- 

rity of the city of Glafgow with a Jbeep’s eye, and to examine 
the characters of fome of the patfiotic leaders with a refeRin 
telefcope. There is however fo much good humour in all his 
glances, as afford no ground to fufpecét the {malleft degree of 
fafcination. 


Od/ervations on the Scheme before the Parliament for the Maintenance 
of the Poor, with eccafional Remarks on the prefent Siem, and a 
Pian propefed on different Principles, Sve. 1s, Wallis. 

A performance which would deferve our praife, even if it 
were executed with lefs ability, and if it difcovered lefs know- 
ledge of Jaws and men. It is thus, by a patriotic communi- 
cation of ideas, that the legiflature of any country gains in- 
formation. * The plan this fenfible writer propofes merits the 
ferious confideration of parliament. 


4 Leuer to Sir George Saville, Bart. xpon the Allegiance of a 
Britith Sabjcf. 8ve. Is. Robfon. 
rhe defign of this Letter is to unfold the principles of al- 


«giance, and conftitutional fubmiffion to government, as the 
: bafis 
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bafis of the late act of parliament in favour of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. .The author, who appears to be of that perfuafion, 
writes in a fenfible and {pirited ftrain, equally expreflive of the 
_generofity of the legiflature and the gratitude of thofe who have 
been the objects, of its indulgence on this,occafion. 


A Serious Letter'to'the Public; on the date Franfacion betwwtin Lord 
‘North aad the Duke of Gordon. Sve. 1s: Hooper: — 


The, tranfa&ion om which this Letter is founded is, we be- 
lieve, fufficiently known to the public.’ The author's deéfien is 
to vindicate lord North ; but though in the execution of this 
province he difcovers a confiderable degree of zeal, he is greatly 
inferior, in point of compofition, to Junius, whofe fignature he 
aifumes, 


-4- Letter to Lord George Germaine, giving an Account of the 
Origin of the Difpute between Great Britain and the Colonies, 
Sc. Sve. 1s. 6¢. Whieldon. ees 


The author of this Letter defends the feveral meafures which 
have been purfued by adminiftration fince the commencement of 
the difpute with America; and, as the bafis of an amicable ac- 
commodation, he propofes certain terms, which however ap- 
pear to betray a coercive rather than a conciliatory fpirit.. 


Authentic Memoirs of the late Earl of Chatham. 80. 2s, 
Wenman. 


care 


A zealous, unlimited panegyric, in which the author’s admi- 
ration is more con{picuous than his accuracy. 


D. PSM obeyNeced .oDen, 


An Inquiry after feveral important Truths ; efpecially concerning the 
Substantial Truth, the Son of God, the hiddén God, the Savioar, 
And the moft rational mode of Worfoip. Taken from thé Scrip- 
ture only, Sc. By J. W. BE. a German Proteftant. 800. 15. 
Bew; : 


The following declaration feems to be perfectly ingenuons : 
.* Not hearing at.this prefent writing (Nov. 1776) of any publi- 
‘cation again them, (Mr. Lindfay, and Mr, Williams} and not 
choofing to liften to a known voice of delufion, I began firft of all, 
to examine myfelf, what I could fay, in cafe-one of them eas to 
argue in my hearing. Am I myfeif. well founded. in the truth, fo 
asto anfwer their objection?, Why, I am not guite clear my/elf, was 
the: refult. .Itherefore refolyed on an enquiry, in order to come at 
fome certainty in this point, &c,” 

By this it appears, that the author has not been long conver- 
fant in theological ftudies ; for.in November.1776, when he fat 
down, to write this pamphlet, he was not much acquainted with 
the fubjeét, or, as he fays, * not-quite clear:’ and from the pe- 


The 


rufal of it, we find no reafon to queftion his ‘veracity. 
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Ele Duty and Intercht of every private Perfon and the Kingdom ae 
large at the prefent Fun@ure. Svee: 21.64 Buckland. | 
. “Phis writer gives ys a general view of our national’ vices, 
and confiders their natural and: inevitable. confequences. He 
ftates the mof obvious arguments in favour of a fuperintend- 
ing Providence, and fhews the propriety and. wifdom of a ¢on- 
Rant application fo the great Governor. of cations,..and the fu- 
preme. Difpofer of .ajl events... He then addrefles himéelf to. the 
fibertine, the unbelicver, the gamefter, the duelli#, the drunk- 
ard, the felf-murderer, Xc. feiting before them the fata! effegts 
of their immoraiitics. In the fat place, be infifis on the ab- 
folure neceflity of a reformation; and fpecifies the virtues, 
which are indifpenfibly required of Chriftians,—A_ plain, pious, 
and ufeful treatife. ahi ae 


A Sermon preached at the Anniverfary Meating of the Sons of the 
Glergy, in the Cathedral Church of 81. Paul, on Thurfday, May 
15, 1777+ By the Hon. and Rew. James Cosnwallis, Deas of 
Canterbury. 4/o- Is. Bathark, 

The fenGble and judicious author of this difcourfe recommends 
the charity, which provides for the fons of the clergy, wo the 
protection ef his auditors, upon this general principle, that 
whatever tends to the promotion ef religion and virtue, ought 
to have a precedence among our good works: fhewing, that 
#he eharity-in queflion has. the ftrongeft claims in its favour, -is 
' free from the objections made to others, and has the purity of 
gnoral condu¢t for iss great objet, 

To this Sermon is added an account of the annual contri- 
butions to the charity fince the year 1720. By which it ap- 
pears, that the collection in 1777, which amounted to 1000l, 
wes.greater than any former one fince the year 1766; and: that 
the. highe was 4-24-0148 in 1763. In the prefent year 
the colle@iion, if we rightly recolleét, was abaut Gol. more shan 
that.of the laf year, : | : 
"This, article fhould have appeared in 1777 3 but has beep an- 
advertently overlooked. : 


The Excellence of the Liturgy of the Church of England ; q Sere 
mon at the C bur ch of St. Mary le Bow, on Si, Mark’s Day, 1778, 


purfeant io the Will of Mr. jobn Hutchio, By Bak Apthorp, 
D, Di gto. 156» Rabfon. 


This learned writer introduces his difcourfe with fome' ge- 
_peral obfervations on the afefulnefs of prefcribed forms of prayer 
in public worhhip ; he then gives us an hiftorical account of the 
prigin. of our Liturgy, and a general view of its principal 
arts. ; ee 
" Two or three fhort extras on the compilation of the Li- 
turgy may pot be unacceptable to fome of our readers. 
« The compilers of the firt Englith Liturgy had no models 
hefore them but the Latin breviaries of barbarous ages in mo- 
naltic rhythm. The firit outline of this noble work is ftill ev 
a tage eA t 9th Pate | if. 
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difcerned in the Litany and other prayers, publithed by the au- 
thority’ of king Henry VIII. in i535 ...The two Lirargies of 
tdward. VI.-in 1548 and’ i¢st, with econfiderable variations 
from each other, approached nearly in effentials, efpecially the 
Jatter, fo the prefent’ form... In'the reign of queen Mary the 
Liturgy was repealed , . Bat the fecond Litargy of Edward VI. 
was refored: at ‘the acceffion’ of queen Elizabeth in 1558, and 
continued through that glorious reiga wich few vaiietiods ete 
the firft year of James I, after the conference at’ Hampton-conrt, 
it was reviewed ; fome thank/pivings were added at the'end of 
the Litany ; and the catechifm was enlarged with the doétring 
of ‘the facraments: ‘its outline having been drawn long before, 
in king Henty’s book of the Inftitation of a Chriftian’ Man, 
publithed in 1637, and 1943... It was again reviewed in 1661, 
after the conference. of the Savoy; when. feveral leflons were 
changed, fome colle&ts altered, and the judicious prayers for 
the Ember weeks, for Ail Conditions of Men, and the very beau- 
tiful General Thankfgiving, were added,’ ; 
To this difcourfe is annexed an account of a Catecheticaf 
LeQure, firt eftablihed in 1622, which is to be regularly con- 
‘tinued in Bow Church, on the firft and third Sundays in every 
month, at fix o’clock in the evening, The fir courfe is to be 
preached by the rector. , 


Providence and Free Agency. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
" Church of St. Paul, April 17, 1778, being Good Friday. By 

Samuel Horfley, LL.D. gto, 15. Payne. , 

In treating on this difficult fubje&, providence and free- 
agency, the learned author obferves, * that we muft not imagine 
fuch an arbitrary exercife of God’s power over the minds and 
wills of fubordinate agents, as woud comert rational beings 
into mere machines, and leave the Deity charged with the fal- 
lies and the crimes of men, which was the error of the Cal- 
vinifts ; nor, on the other hand, muft we fet up fuch a liberty 
of created beings, as, neceffarily precluding the’ divine fore- 
knowledge of human aétions, would take the government of the 
moral world out of the hands of God, and leave him nothing 
todo with the nobleft part of the creation.’ To avoid thefe 
extremes, and to thew, that the foreknowledge and providence 
of the Deity, and the liberty, which properly belongs to man 25 
a moral agent, are perfectly confifteat, and naturally connected, 
he propofes. the following hypothefis ; 

-* A moral motive and a mechanical force, are both indeed 
caufes; and equally certain caufes cach of its proper effec, Bug 
they are caufes in very different fenfes of the word, and derive 
their energy from the mof. oppofite, principles, Force is only an- 
other name for an efficient caufe ; it 13 that which imprefles mo- 
tion upon bady, the paflive recipient of a Fab impulfe, A 
moral motive 1s what is more. fignificantly called.the Anal cqufe, 

Re sae, Hae 28 influence has mune, Pen. that propoles $0 ig- 
fel thus puts igjelf in action. “Itis 


an end, choofes means, an 
truc, 
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true, that: while ¢dis is my end, ‘and, while I cériceivé, thee to 
be the means, a definite ac. will as. certainly follow that definite 
choice and judgment of my. mind,: provided I be fréé/ fiom. all 
external reftraint and impediment, as.a determinate motion will 
be excited ia. a body by a force applied in a given direction, 
There is in both cafes an equal’ certainty of the effects but the 
principle .of the certainty, inthe one cafe, and. in thé other, 
is‘entirely different: which difference neceflarily arifes from the 
different nature: of final, and efficient caufes. Every caufe(ex- 
cept it be the will of the Deity aéting to -the firk production. of 
fubftances, every caufe I fay, except this acting in this fingular 
infance) produces its effect. by acting pon fomething’; ~ and, 
whatever be the caufe that afts, the principle of certainty lies in 
a capacity, in the thing en which it atts, of being. affected 
by that action. . Now the capacity which. force, or an ef- 
ficient caule, gequires in the object of its action, is abfolute 
inertnefs.. But.intelligence and’ liberty conftitute. the capacity 
of being influenced by a final canfe, by a moral motive ; and 
to this, very liberty does this fort of caufe owe its whole ef- 
ficacy, the whole certainty -of .its operation; which certainty 
never can. difprave the exiftence of that liberty, upon whichit 
is itfeif founded, and of which it-affords the higheft evidence. 

‘ Thefe diftinétions, between the efficient and.the final caufe, 
being once underftood, we may, from the Neceffatians own prin- 
Ciplés deduce the firmeft, proof“of the liberty of man. For 
fince God fore- knows and governs future events, fo far as {yb- 
ordinate agents ate concerned in them, by the means of moral 
motives, that is, by final cafes; ‘fince thefe are the engines, 
by which he tarns and wields the intellé€&tual world, bendin 
the perverfe wills of wicked’ mem and of apoflate fpirits to his 
purpofe ; and fince thefe motives owe their energy, their whole 
fuccefs, to the liberty of the beings that are governed by then ; 
it is, in confequence, moft certain, however it may feem moft 
flrange, that-God could not govern the world as he does, by 
final caofés, if: man were not free ; xo [any] more than he could 
govern the material part of it mechanically, by efficient caufes, 
if matter were not wholly paffive.’ | 

Speakifig of the Neceffitarians he fays : ‘ So far as they main- 
tain the certain influence of moral motives, as the natural and 
fuficient’ means” whereby ‘human’ attions, and even ‘human 
thoughts, ‘are brought into that continued chain of caufes and 
effects, which, taking its beginning in the operations of the 
infinite mind, cannot but be fally underfiood by him; fo far 
they do fervice to the caufe of ‘truth, placing the ** great and 
glorious” doctrines’ of fore’ knowledge and providence—Abfo- 
lute fore-knowledge} univerfal’ providente—upon a firm and 
philofophical foundation.’ ~ * * 

* There aré many fetifible*obfetvations in this difcourfe: but 
the’ foregoing 'hypothelis does ‘ot appear (to us at leaft) fo per- 
fectly fatisfactory, as the ‘author feems to imagine. For if moral 
erii- .moiss ar \: 7 t eun? bas a3 FSioOne .: rio- 
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motives are-certain in their operations, is not man ~as mich @ 
machine, as if he were impelled by a mechanical force? If the 
Deity propofes a motive, which I cannet refft, am lin that cafe 
a free agent ?° are’ not ‘my elective powers: abfolutely over-ruled 
and) detcAmined? to one particular choice?) On’ the contrary, if 
moral motives ate wor certain in theit effets, the. difficulty. of re- 
conciling divide fore-knowledge and maa’s free -will fill ‘re- 
matus. et ber 6 4 Fe GA std SY cSt cin 
A Sermon preached in a Country Church, om thé Pa Days 313 Dec. 

4930, aud 27 Feb. 1778. 4t0.° 15. White. 

The.avthor..points out the propriety, and equity, of national. 
judgements,,,aod. the.pernicious confequences, which. muft at- 
tend.a. total decay of public virtue.—This difcourfe bears the 
following infcription, in a curious, engraving on. the title-page : 
* Supremitate Regis vindicata, in inferiori, Domo Convocationis, 
Jan 23, 1775,’ which is the fignature of Dr. I[bbetfon, and re- 
cords his meritdrious-vindication of the king’s fupremacy, as the 
following ceiebrated line of Cicero. commemorates his preferv- 
ation of Rome: 

‘¢ Q fortunatam natam me confule Romam.” 


The Vanity of Human Dependencies fated and explained, in a Ser« 
mon preached at Barbican, May 17, 17783 deing the Sunday 
after the Deceafe of the late Earl of Chatham. . By Charles 
Bulkley. 4c... 15. Johnfon. ! 
In this difcourfe the author explains thefe words of Ifaiah, 

ch. ii. 22,—*4, Ceafe ye from man, whofe breath is in his nof- 

trils ; for wherein is. he to be accounted of ?”—fhewing, that 
whatever may be. the ftation of any individual, however emi- 
nent his abilities, however brilliant his character, a dependence 
upon him is extravagant and prefumptuous,: when it is either 
inconfiftent with that unrivalled glory and. honour, which we 
owe to the Divine Majefty, or with the .ftate and fituation of 
man here on earth.——Having thus explained the text, he pro- 
ceeds to the application, in which he pays .his: tribute oft refpe& 
to the late lord Chatham: but complains,.that. *-hevhas ‘been 
foocked with the appearances of a /ullin in/enfibility’ upon the oc- 
cafioo. ** The.righteous, favs he, peritheth, and no man Jayeth 
it to hedrt ; and merciful men are taken away, none confiderin 

that the righteous are taken away.from: the evil to: come.”?— 

‘ How*appliicable, continues .he, are thefe. words in particular 

to the character of him, whofe death we now deplore? What was 

his conitant, uniform language as a fenator, and a ftatefman, 
from the very beginning. of our -prefent troubles to his: own 
lateit breath? Tax not without reprefentation ;=there was 
righteoufnels.—Withdraw, withdraw your, troops :—there was 
mer: y. And when I reflect upon the great and mighty lofs we 
have fuilained by his removal, I amsready.to cry, outwith an- 
other prophet, ** Woe is me, for 1 am .as, when, they have ga- 
c. red the fummer ‘fruits, as the grape gleanings of the vin- 
a igallialarks | tage : 
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tage: there is no clufter to.eats my. foul defired the fir ripe . 
frait: the good man is perifhéd oat of the earth.” , 7 
Admitting all that can be faid in favour of this * righteous 
nd merciful’ ftétefman, fome apology perhaps may be made fot 
is countrymen, to extulpate them from the charge of ‘ ingra- 
titude and a fallen infesfibility.”, When his lordfhip’s body lay in 
ftate, provle of ail ranks. ran in crowds to fee, to tduth, to falute 
his coffin; and to pay their laft refpeéts to the deceafed patriot.’ Fhe 
citizens of London, not content with feeing him at Weftminfter, 
¢arneftly petitioned, that they might have the honodr of having 
his bones depofited in their cathedral. - And, to crown the 
whole; the id colincil GF the nation made 4 mitinifiéent fet- 
tlemént on his pofterity, and ordered hii to be cdfiorived in tte 
Abbéj.2—Thefe ate fo far From being inditations of 4 < fullen 
infenifibility,’ that fome invidious people have confidered them, 
a$ the éxtravagancés of patriotic enthufiafm. 
CONTROVERSIAL 


A fori View of tbe Tenets of Tritheifis, Sabelhians, T¥initarians, 
Arians, and Socinians, Svo, 15; Johnfon. 

The controverfy concerning the Trinity has long fince been 
rendered fo intricate, by the different opinions and the fubtile 
diftinétions of contending parties, that it is hardly poffible for a 
common teader to form any diftiné idea of the various and 
contradiétoty fchemes, which have been propofed for thé éx- 
plication of this myftéry, nét merely by heretics, but even by 
the moft orthodox divines. The defign of this ufeful work is 
therefore to give plain Chriftians a general notion of the prin- 
cipal opinions, which have been maintained concerning the Tri- 
nity, and the difficulties attending them; and to promote ¢can- 
dour and charity among thoft; whi differ in their fentimeénes on 
this profound fubject. : 7 

MEDICAL 

A Lener to Sit Robert Barker; Knt. F. R. 8. amd George Stac- 
poole, Eyg. upon General Inoculation. By J. C. Lettfom; M. Ds 
aio, 6d. Dilly. boi 
Fhe advaatage of inoculation being now fo univerfally acs 

knowledged; we fhould rmagine that the benevolent affections, 
sathér than the judgement; areconcerned in rendering the prac- 
tice more general among the poor, In this Letter Dr. Letifout 
endeavours to promote fuch a defign from feveral confidérations; 
which we hope wil] not be overlooked by thofe who are fenfible 
of the importancé of preventing the na:ural fmall-pox im fo po- 
palous a City as London. 

Obfervations - the Sure Throat and Fever, that raged ia the North 
of Scotland in the Year 1777. By Robert Savuders, Phyfcran 
2, Bame: 80. 15: Mitedy. on 
‘Thig Lettét contains an dcéotint of the fuccefs attending the 

antiphiogifiic method of cure, in the fore throat and fever, 4 

dif- 
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difeafe that feems to have rdped much at Bamff in the court of 

Jaft year, for which this treatment had been recommended: ih 

the Medical Commentaries pablifhed by a Society at Edia- 

Birgh. ee : 

An Account of thecpidemical Sore Throat, with the Merbod if Trint. 
ment, By Ge Levifon, Mi. D. See. 13.62. White; 3 
A mean. and -maccurate petformarice, Ho lefs obvioully dew 

fective in refpe& of practical kaowledge than Of literary cons 

potions... ; , mF : 
tbods of Cure in fome particular Cayes of Infanity, Be. By 
W. Perfect, Surgem.. 8%0. 2:..6y. - Dodifley. 

To afford a difplay of fuecefsfat pragtice, rather than fo en- 
rich the medical art by any new obfervation, appears (6 be the 
defign of this pamphlet: which therefore confifts of tafes téu 
general for inttruction, and apparently feleéted with a view if 
tinct from that of the improvement of fcience. 


MISCELLANEOU §S, 


The Complete Works of M. de Montefquieu. Tranflated Srom the 
Frefith. 820. 4 wil. 1/43. Evahs. 

An Englith Verfion of the whole works of thif eminent writery 
éxteutéd with fidelity, cannot fail to attract the regard of 
afl WH aré acquainted with the philofophical penetration whiclr 
diftinguifhed him, as well as with thofe ornaments of ftyle, that 
may be generally obferved in his compofitions. 


Enplith Humanity no Paradox : or, an A:tempt to prove that 
the Englifh are not @ Nation of Savages. 82. Ih Od 
Lowndes. | 


Voltaire has been pleafed to ftyle us * the favages of Eurape;’ 
and Roufléau has obferved, that thofe people, Whd ate preat 
eaters of méat, aré in general tore ferocious and cfuel than 
other men; and that the Englifh barbarity is well known; 
whereas the Gaures, he fay$, are, on the cotrary, * the meeke 
créatures in the wofld.’. Others have condemned us for ¢erain 
cuftoms and praétices, which feem to indicate 4 cruelty of difpes 
fition ; fach as, duclling, whipping, bruifiag, boxing, colts 
fighting, the occupations of oar butchers and covks, the number 
of our executions, our fhynefs towards foreipners; Sey The 
author of this pamphlet anfwers thefe objections, and produces 
féeveral inftatrces, which aré inconteftible proofs of our national 
humanity. 

The exprefion of ‘the Rontan poet, * Brirahwos Hofpitibus 
feros,’ has been often thrown out againit us. On this paffagé 
the author very properly obferves, ‘ that the Romans caltédt 
people of every unfubdued nation, barbarians ; and that ‘ hofpi- 
tibus feros’’ probably means no more, ‘than the ferocity of the 
Britith nation, difplayed againtt the invaders of their coat, of 
which Julius Cafar had fome experience, at his firft aia 
The 
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The author has difplayed fome reading, and fome humour id 
this publication, — ae . 
An Enquiry into the Manners of the prefent Age. By a Lady. 
Small8vo. 1s. Bew. 
Moral reflections on thofe vain and delufive pleafares, whiclt 
are purfued by libertines and men of. the world ::and on thofe _ 


rational delights, which are enjoyed by men of fenfe and vir- 
tue. The author’s language is elaborate and flowery. 


The Defcription of the Hot Bath, at Bath, together with Plans, 
Elevations, and Se&ions of the fame; The Defigns of John Wood; 
Archite?. Folio. 5s. Dodiley.. | 

The fubje€tfof this performance is diftinétly delineated, and af- 

fords a ftrong proof of the architeétura] talents of the author, 

whofe tafte and judgement are jointly difplayed to great advan- 
tage in the conftruction of this bath. ; 


Dangers and Difadvantages to the Public and Eaft India Company, 
from that Company's Building and Navigating their own Ships. 
8vo. 1s. Sewell. 

* "The author appears to be well acquainted with his fabje&, 

and urges ftrong arguments againft the Eaft India Company’s 

building and navigating their own fhips. But as the propoied. 
meafure will doubtlefs be maturely confidered by the Court of 

Direétors, we fhall not enter upon any detail that might anti- 

cipate their refolutions. 


True and lawful Matrimony, or eftablifoed Ceremcnies not effential 
. to that bonourable State. 8vo. 11; Hogg. . 

A dull, inconfiftent, ‘ortho-heterodoxical medley, refpecting 
the religious and moral obligations of marriage. 


Confiderations on the Nature, Quality, and DiftinGions of Coal and 
Culm. Sve. 15. Richardfon avd Urquhart. 


In this pamphlet the author endeavours to explain the dif- 
ference between coal and culm, fo far as refpeéts their feveral 
ufes, and the effects of fire upon them. Culm being chiefly 
appropriated to the manufacture of brick and lime, the av- 
thor obferves, that a tax upon it would increafe the price of 
thofe articles, and that it therefore ought, in good policy, to be 
exempted from impott. 


Remarks on Confizerations on the Nature, &c. of Coal and Culm. 
Svc. 1s. Bew, 


Thefe Remarks are intended as a reply to the preceding pam- 
phlet, and contains fome pertinent information to thofe. who are 
concerned in the enquiry. a adil 
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